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ATLANTIC: 


CONTAINING CHIEFLY 


What is. moſt intereſting and leaſt known with 
| reſpect to thoſe Parts: 


PARTICULARLY, | 
The important Queſtion about the 
NORTH WEST PASSAGE 
3 Is ſatisfactorily diſcuſſed: 75 
WITH A LARGE MAP; 


IN WHICH 


The 1 ſaid ſuppoſed PASSAGE, and all the Aue 


| REGIONS, are more fully delineated than ever before: 
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=. ADVERTISEMENT. 
* - * | "ER y N 
HE Title Page, if attended to; will ſufficiently inform 
| the Readers, that they are not to expect in the fol- 
lowing work a full and circumſtantial accouht of all the 
parts therein treated of; but only ſuch particulars. as are 
moſt curious and intereſting, and leaſt known or attended to! 
The obſervations about the North Weſt Paſſage, it is hoped, . 
will be found more entertaining and fatisfaftory, than any 
A thing that as yet has-appeared upon the ſubject: Perhaps, 
5 indeed, they will be thought almoitflecifive. _ Wee... 
| The Reader, however, is requeſted to obſerve, that the 
account of De Fonte's voyage to diſcoyer this North Weſt 
Paſſage: here inſerted, is ied. from his own relation, 
which is not indeed in a zee Engliſh ſtile; though for 
the moſt part clear and intelligible enough; and therefore 
it is hoped, that any impropriety of expreſſion which may 
| obſerved in copying that narrative, ſhall not be object 
eld ds a fault to the author of this tract: He choſe to give 
the ſtory in De Fonte's on words, rather than leave the 
leaſt doubt upon the Reader's mind, with regard to le 
8 and authenticity thereof; about which ſome un- 
4 tainty, perhaps, might have ariſen, had he put it into his 
= aun words, rather than xhibited it in thoſe of De Fonte? 
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To his Royal Highneſs, Gzozer- "= 
© Avevsrus-FxepEric, Prince f 5 
WaLEsS. ow line * = 


May it pleaſe your Royal Highneſs, - 8 

NH E ſubject treated of in the following 

by ſheets is (after the King) of nearer. con- 1 
cern to your Royal Highneſs, than to any ' 


prince, or any other perſon in the world; and 3 
therefore it is that to you the author preſumes —_ 
to dedicate it; humbly hoping that your Royal _- 
Highneſs may peruſe it, with that condeſcend- © 
N ing candour, which has in all ages been a chaak 
racteriſtic of the magnanimous and. iNuſftrious 78 
houſe of BR unswick. LUNENBURGH. | 1 


Tour Royal Highneſs will then be diſpoſed 
to excuſe the liberty, which he takes, to propoſe 
plans for the exchange of principalitigs and re- 
ions of great extent; in order to render the 
Briciſh dominions ſo much more-complete, than 
otherwiſe they can ever be; and your Royal 
Highneſs will perhaps alſo conſider with ſome 
fayour and attention what is here ſuggeſted 
with regard to the education of thoſe, Who are 
to prefide over the government of ſtates. _ 

As to the utility, nay, the abſolute neceſſity 
of a large acquaintance with geography to this 
end; and perhaps preferably to many moſt 
, 


* = 


ſi DEDICATION. 
amiable endowments of the mind; there can- 
not be a fuller proof brought, than from the 
latter government of Queen Anne: Her moſt 
fincere and truly reſpectable zeal for religion; 
her moſt inexpreſſibly tender regard for her 
ſubjects and for Britain, whoſe wellfare and pra- 
pſperity ſhe ſo much preferred to any private 
latisfaction whatever of her own ; her ſo nu- 
merous and deciſive victories, by which her 
enemies were reduced to ſubmit to whatever 
terms ſhe ſhould pleaſe to propoſe : All. theſe 
for want of a little geographical knowledge 
were of no uſe towards planning a ſolid peace. 
Neither ſhe nor her miniſtry (even at Gertruy- 
- denberg) ever once thought of demanding Ca- 
nada with Florida, nor Coba, nor Hiſpaniola, 
nor even, tho” ſo peculiarly convenient to Brit- 
tain, ſo much as the little Iſle of Portorico for 
her crown; though ſhe might have had them 
all for the bare aſking; nay, perhaps, Mexico 
too, if it had been thought prudent for Britain 
to acquire it.— She might have obtained Flan- 
ders be the Dutch ; an acquiſition ſo natural in 
itſelf and ſo convenient to them; and who, in 
conſideration of their ſo acquiring it, would 


not then envy her 'enlarging her dominions | 


beyond the. Atlantic : while France would have 
thought herſelf happy to get all the Charibbee 
Iſlands, for conſenting to the above-mentioned 
EJJ%%%%%ͤ;öĩöõ?¹⁵—ʃù. ͥ̃ Sr ET Hs 
Perhaps, indeed, France would even yet re. 
joice to make this acquiſition by the ceſſion of 
Hifpaniola'; which, however valuable in itſelf, 
is certainly a much leſs ſecure poſſeſſion to 
them; whilſt Britain muſt ever be 9 to 
n r by, ave 


 DEDIEATION: © 
have an eye thereto, becauſe of its ſo convenient 
vicinity, to Jamaica; and who, however, if ma- 
ſters of Hiſpaniola; would probably never even 
in any caſe whatever, think of the Charibbees 
more. Theſe would then be conſidered as a 
natural barrier between che Spaniſh and Engliſn 
oſſeſſions in thoſe parts; even as France by 
ſts interpoſition betwen theſe two monarchies in 
Europe, does moſt effectually ſeparate them 
from each other, And as ſuch a barrier they 
probably would be tor ever left. 
Indeed the houſe of Bourbon has now fur- 
niſhed a very fair opportunity for Britain, to 
inſiſt on the ee here mentioned. Queen 
Anne's peace at Utrecht; bad as it was, yet 
contained an article of vaſt importance to Bri- 
tain; That France ſhould never extend its com- 
merce in the Spaniſh colonies: With what right 
then could it acquire ſo mueh more than an ex- 
tention of commerce? even an extention of 
dominions? an acquiſition of even ſome of the 
Spaniſh territories there, for inſtance Hiſpanio- 
la, which they have lately got; though ſo 
greatly to the diſſatisfaction of the Spaniſh. in- 
habitants thereof. Britain has therefore a moſt. 
Juſt right to ſee, that this important article of 
the peace of Utrecht be not infringed ; has 4 
right to inſiſt on the reſtoration of Hiſpaniola 
to Spain; or, ſince this latter ſets ſo little yaluz 
— as to give it away even for nothing, 
hat the ceſſion be made to Britain rather; ei- 
ther for thoſe uſeleſs, burdenſome acquiſitions, 
Gibraltar, or Minorca, or elſe for our ſouthern 
Charibbees : while the Leeward Iflands might 
bo | A1 | 


iv DEDICATION. 

be given to France for the other part of Hiſpa- 
niola ; which we, from a moſt unpardonable 
ſupineſs, ſuffered them to poſſeſs, ſo lately as 

King Charles the ſecond's reign; nay more, 

reſtored it to them, after its capital having been 
reduced in King William's wars; but which 
may now be ſo reaſonably inſiſted on, to be for 

ever given up to us. 

Should ſuch an exchange of the fovereignties 
take place, the ſubjects of both crowns might 
eaſily agree upon like exchanges of their private 
eſtates alſo : the reſpective dominions would 
be then no ways intermixed, and of courſe, in 


eaſe. of future ruptures, the navigation to and 5 


from the colonies but little interrupted. 

This feheme might indeed be much furdhier 
improved, to not only the advantage of Bri- 
tain, but even greatly to the ſatisfaction 'of 
Spain and France likewiſe, if they all eonſider- 
ed | their dominions geographically ; ; and if they 
would ſtudy that ſo eaſily acquired and ſo plea- 
ſing a part of knowledge a little more; and 
without which, we, from the'foregoing obſer- 
vations on Queen Anne's peace at Utrecht, 
may fee; that neither piety, nor even other 
great virtues in Princes joined thereto, can ſe- 
cure wiſdom to direct their councils, when yet 
they may merit from heaven ſucceſs to their 
arms. Indeed it muſt be an immediate inſpi- 
ration, that can guide the judgment right, 

when it determines of things, with which the 
mind is wholly unacquainted; as muſt be the 
caſe where dominions, lands, and territories are 


to be — of yy thoſe who know nothing 
in | 


' DEDICATION. v 
in the world of their Situation. Such is the 
conſequence of an unacquaintedneſs with geo- 
2 (34 how eaſily might the affairs of Corſiea 
be ſettled to the full ſatisfaction of every party 
whatever, that is in the leaſt intereſted therein, 
if the miniflers and governors of the ſtates fo 
intereſted, were poſſeſſed of but a very mo- 
derate ſhare of geographical knowledge, which 
would lad them to a moſt eafy removat of all 
the ſeeming difficulties that affair now appears 
to be involved in. A way might be ſnewn for 
France; with honour and advantage, to come 
out of the difagreeable cireumſtance ſhe has 
brought herſelf into, by intermeddling with 
the affairs thereof: An equivalent moſt natu- 
rally offers itſelf to the Genoeſe for their rights 
therein: And all the neighbouring Princes 
would be much benefited by ſuch a plan, as 
geography alone ſuggeſts, for the ſettlement of 
all the ſeeming intricacies, with which the affairs 
of that iſland appear to be ſo beſet. © 

I know the people of England in general 
entertain tos great a diflike to France, to be 
able to hear with patience of any advantage 
opoſed for them: but 'tis full time for us to 
ave off that characterſtic unſociableneſs of 


temper, and to learn to conſider our fo 


near neighbours, the French, as inhabitants 
of the ſame world with ourſelves: and though 
we may be very well allowed to deſire the poſ- 
feſſion of Hiſpaniola from them, yet to do ſo; 
not in the leaſt from envy, but from the con- 
ſideration of the peculiar neceſſity the Euro- 

| 9 ei 


vi DEDICATION. 
pean poſſeſſors of Jamaica may be under; to 


add Hiſpaniola thereto—eſpecially as the whole 
ſtring of the Charibbee Iſles would in truth 
be a more permanent and convenient; an 

therefore a much more eligible acquiſition for 
France to make, than even all Hiſpaniola can 
ever prove to them: which it is not to be ima- 
gined Britain will always continue to ſuffer them 
to enjoy. And, for my own part, 1 ſolemnly. 
declare, were I the moſt Chriſtian King, I ſhould 
prefer the Charibbees to the latter; and tis 
therefore, and not in the leaſt from enmity to 


France, that I have here taken the liberty 


to propoſe the exchange: becauſe I conſider 
the thing entirely with a view to geography, on 
which ſhould ever be built all political ſyſtems 
for the adjuſtment of the intereſts of ſtates. 

Indeed, a thorough knowledge thereof muſt 
ſo influence the conduct, as neceſſarily to give 
to adminiſtration a ſteadineſs that cannot but 
gain popularity and reverence from the people 
at home, and a reſpect and deference from the 
nations abroad: even from thoſe, who; from ſe- 


cret motives, might not yet perhaps agree to 


come into a plan, which they could not how- 

ever but confeſs to be moſt judiciouſly lad 
down, and moſt generally approveable, though 
not, coinciding with their own particular 


views. a 


That your Royal Highneſs may ſo carefully 
ſtudy this part of political knowledge( indeed the 
very foundation thereof, ) as to be able to frame 


therefrom the moſt wiſe and juſt determinations 


of the reſpective intereſts of ſtates, whenever, 
by the King, of by Britain, or even by any 
5 | CET neighs 
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neighbouring country, called upon for your 
judgment on thoſe points; and whereby 
the glory and honour of our crown and aur 
ple, as well as the peace and happineſs of 


every other ſtate upon the face of the whole 


globe, whom we may have connexions with, 
may be the more advanced, and to be able to 
promote which, is the greateſt worldly felicity 
that a Prince can deſire to attain to, is the very 
ſincere, and ardent wiſh and prayer of, 


| May it pleaſe your Royal Highneſs, 
| 1 a0 6 5 * 
Your Royal Highneſs's moſt 


Obedient, and moſt 


Humble Servant, 


1 
3 
? 
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| of the Genera Bakr of the Britiſs Dons. 
” __._ mins, andof the Names propoſed to be given 
to fuch Parts as have not yet obtained any 
peculiar ones: The Regions next the Poleta | 
be called Hyperborea, — the reſt Sebaſtia, | ö ps 


| 'J countries, which the Engliſh profeſs — 3 

to claim beyond the Atlantic Ocean, ex- . | _ | 

tend from about the Bay of Bonadventure, 5 

and the great Gulph of Darien; the former in 

the South, and the other in the North Sea. that 5 

zs from about three hundred miles on this ſide . 
the Equinoctial Line, to about the lame diitance -- \_.. 
from the North Pole. | | s 


Indeed many regions in that extent are con- 
feſſedly the property of other European powers; |' 
eſpecially of the Danes and Spaniards : theſe 5 
laſt are ſovereigns of Mexico and its depen- 
dencies, and of Panama with the parts near the 
line; which they have very odly annexed to 
the viceroyalty of Peru. The others are ma- 
ſters of Iceland, and of ſome tracts of Weſt 
Greenland, amongſt the polar regions; whilſt 
a great deal within the above-mentioned limits 
is ſtill in the hands of the wild original inhabi- 
tants ; over ſome of whom however towards 
the north-weſt, the Ruſſians ſeem of late to 


have thoughts of extending their juriſdiction. 
| But 
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But as the Engliſh do now and then talk of 
reviving their claim to New Albion, on the 
North of California, diſcovered by their coun- 
tryman, Sir Francis Drake, and by the natives 
ſubjected at that time to the Engliſh ſceptre; 
and as our people ſeem even in earneſt with re- 
ſpe& to this claim, if ever they ſucceed in the 
diſcovery of a north-weſt paſſage; and as ſome 
Indian tribes towards the ſouthern mentioned 
boundaries; for inſtance, the Moskitos, and 
Samballaws, have always either as ſubjects or 
inferior allies acknowledged their dependence 
on the crown of England; I ſhall probably be 
thought not much out in extending their em- 
pire as far as is now mentioned. 


By my aſſigning to the Engliſh dominions 
thoſe boundaries, I. would not however be 
thought to exclude the French, the Dutch, and 
the ſame Danes from the property of ſome 
iſlands which each of them poſſeſs in the Weſt 
Indies: Thoſe ſhall be taken notice of in their 
Proper places. I have now only deſigned a 

general sketch of what the Engliſh hold or claim 
in thoſe parts, without as yet ſpecifying the 
preciſe determinations between them and their 
neighbours, | SY & 


This mighty ſpace, thus extending no leſs 
than eighty degrees or ſixteen hundred leagues, 
which make above five hundred Engliſh miles; 
is by nature's ſelf divided into two great and al- 
molt equal parts, lying north and fouth of each 
other, and ſeparated towards the ſun-riſing by 
Hudſon's Bay, as on the other ſide they ae by 
| 5 the 
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the Streights of Arian, named in ſome Spaniſh 


maps the Archpelago of St. Lazarus, being full 
of iſlands, in about fifty-two degrees of lati- 
tude. The intermediate ſpace. is taken up 
either by the north-weſt paſſage, if ſuch there 


be, or elſe by chains of lakes, rivers, and moun- 


tains, where that paſſage is imagined to lie, 


The more northern part of the two has been 


called the Polar Countries, the Arctic Regions, 
Terra Septentrionalis, and the like; but never 
diſtinguiſhed by any more proper name, ex- 
preſſed by one word, and peculiar to itſelf, un- 


leſs we admit that of Hyperborea, which ſigni- 
fies far North; is' alſo therefore characteriſtic 
enough, and was given by the antients, amongſt 


others by Herodotus, five hundred years before 


Chriſt, to the moſt nortkern part of the world 
then known, and which name has been ever 
ſince retained in that of the Hyperborean 
Qcean, that waſhes the ſhores of this part we 
are ſpeaking of: ſo that I cannot ſee why we 
ſnould heſitate to renew that antient name of 
Hyperborea ; and to give it to this part of the 


world, which is thus waſhed by that ocean, and 


which has never as yet obtained any other par- 


ticular and more proper one. At leaſt I hope 


for theſe reaſons to be excuſed, if I uſe it in this 
work, where I have occaſion to ſpeak of it. 


The other part, and which lies ſouth of the 
former, has been generally rather deſcribed in- 
deed, than called by any other proper name, 
The appelation it is uſually known by is, The 

"BY | Britin 
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Britiſh dominions in North America,” a ſtrange 


long one truly, when another ſo much ſhorter 


and more proper, and better ſounding alſo, ſd | 
naturally occurs: viz, that of Sebaſtia; and 
which might be thought preferable even for 
the omen's ſake (as Sebaſtia; which is a Greek 
word, ſignifies the ſame that Auguſta does in 
Latin) as well as in memory of Sebaſtian Cabor, 
the firſt diſcoverer thereof for the Engliſh. 


Indeed one ſhould think that whole Penin- 
ſula, called hitherto North America, might 
much more properly go by the name of Seba- 
ſtia; for as Americus Veſpucjus, by being the 
firſt European who failed along a great extent 
of the ſhores; of that which is now called South 
America, did thereby acquire a right to give it 
his own name; let him not therefore be envied 
the honour of doing ſo, but let this part 


thus diſcovered chiefly by him be called 
America ſimply, not South America. And as 
for what has been named North America, fince' 


he never ſaw, nor failed within many hundred 
leagues of it; whereas Sebaſtian Cabot did, 
being the firſt that navigated along and diſeo- 
vered all that tract of the ſhore thereof, which 
is waſhed by the Atlantic Ocean; and this alſo 
four or five years before Americus's voyage 
and even within two years after Columbus had 
firſt diſcovered the Weſt Indies: why then 


\ ſhould not he, that is Sebaſtian Cabot, enjoy 


the like honour as Americus, and be allowed 


to give his name to the northern Peninſula, as 


the other did to the ſouthern, IE 
| b 2 Dns 
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One would think the Engliſh at leaſt, whoſe 
king, Henry VII. was the perſon that actually 
employed Sebaſtian, when he made that diſco- 
very; the Engliſh, who reap ſuch ample fruits 
by that very diſcovery, and who actually poſ- 
feſs or claim half at leaſt, if not rather indeed 
the larger moiety of this vaſt region; and who 

can undoubtedly give what names they pleaſe to 
their own poſſeſſions; one I ſay might think 
that they ſhould prefer giving thereto rather 
that of Sebaſtia, in memory of the man who in 
their own ſervice firſt diſcovered ſo great a part 
thereof, than to call it North America, fo much 
longer an appellation and taken from another 
perſon, in the ſervice of another nation, who 
never ſaw, nor ſo much as ſailed even within 
many hundred leagues thereof. And if but 
one news paper of credit perſiſted in retaining 
this name, it would ſoon become common, and 
the only one in uſe, which might prove an 
incentive to ſome publiſher of ſuch to adopt 
it; that ſo he might have the reputation of firſt 
introducing it into general uſage. At leaſt I 

4 determined to take this liberty, and de- 
fire it may be obſerved that whenever the name 
of Sebaſtia is here uſed, thereby is intended 

what has hitherto been vulgarly called Britiſh 
North America. on OS Ton 


hut here it may be asked, how many parts do 

I make the globe of the earth to conſiſt of? or 

would I reckon more than four? viz, Europe, 
_ Aſia, Africa, and America, 


I anſwer 


INTRODUCTION. Kili 
1 anſwer by asking again, which of theſe 
four do the northern polar regions belong to? 
for inſtance, Greenland? and which of theſe are 
the Southern ones part of, as New Holland, 
New Zealand, &c. Every one knows they be- 
long to none of the four: yet ſince it is beyond 
all doubt that there are really ſuch countries, 
ought they not to be called and known by ſome 
name? and will there not then be ſix parts for 
the globe to be divided into, inſtead of four ? 


But the truth is, there are neither ſix nor four 
that is, if. we conſider only thoſe diviſions, 
which not princes or ſtates, not geographers, or 
hiſtorians, but which nature iel has made 
between the ſeveral parts of this globe, and that 
by the moſt natural of all boundaries, namely 
ſeas. ey 


For let any one but caft his eye on a globe 
of the earth, or in a map thereof, and he will 
prefently fee the whole is moſt naturally divid- 
ed into three great parts; which, being ſepa- 
rated from each other by ſeas and oceans, may 
therefore be well confidered as three mighty 
iſtands. And this has been obſerved by the 
great geographer Cluverius, W 


One of thoſe, and which almoſt always oc- 
cupies the right hand ſpace in a map of the 
globe, is what was firſt inhabited and planted 
y mankind, and that even for ages before ei- ' 
. ther of the other two were at all known, For 
this reaſon it has been frequently called ay 


| : \ 
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Old World, but has not. as yet obtained any 
more peculiar or proper name, to diſtinguiſh it 


by from the others. 


What then if we call it Ogygia, an appella- 
tion uſed by ſome modern authors, but bor- 
rowed indeed from the antients, who uſed to 
to call things very antique by that name ? and 
will not this therefore be a very proper appel- 
lation for it? 


This third portion of the world ſo propoſed 
to be called Ogygia, may be obſerved to be 
very - naturally likewiſe divided into three 
other parts, namely, Europe, Aſia, and Af- 
rica; which therefore ought no longer to be 
conſidered as three ſubdiviſions of one of thoſe - 


other capital parts and great diviſions thereof, 


namely of the Old World, or of Ogygia. 


A ſecond capital diviſion of the earth'is that. 
which in maps thereof uſually occupies the left 
hand ſpace, and to which has often been given 
the name of the New World, as it were to diſtin- 
guiſh it from the former; but this very im- 
properly ; ſince the third general diviſion might 
as well be called by that name, viz; the New 
World as the ſaid ſecond. | 


Well then, why may we not call it America ? 
becauſe America (even in its utmoſt ſuppoſed 
extent) takes in only part thereof, and was ne- 
ver yet conſidered as including the Arctic Re- 
gons. But if here we again conſult the an- 
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tients, we ſhould find a very proper appellation 
for this ſecond grand diviſion of- the earth, 
namely, Atlantis. For though they had con- 
feſſedly, but very imperfe& notions thereof; 
yet it is certain, they knew ſo much of it, as 
to give it a name, and to call it Atlantis, by 
which it is expreſsly mentioned by Plato, three 
hundred years before Chriſt, who deſcribes it 
as a mighty iſland, lying on the weſt fide of the 
Atlantic Ocean, and near as large as the whole 
then known world. He ſuppoſes indeed, it 
had been ſwallowed up by an earthquake or an 
inundation, as in his time, it was no longer 
ſo known. | | 


What need we then be longer at a loſs for a 
name? and why not call it Atlantis, as the an- 
tients did? and who therefrom perhaps tranſ- 
ferred the name of the Atlantic Ocean to that, 
which ſeparated it from this part of the globe, 
that is from Ogygia. | 


This ſecond capital part of the earth, ſo call- 
ed Atlantis, is like the other firſt one, very na- 
turally ſubdivided into three more leſſer ' parts 
as beforementioned, namely, America, Sebaſ- 
tia, and Hyperborea; by the firſt of which is 
meant only South America; by the ſecond is 
intended North America ; and by the laſt are 
the Arctic Regions deſigned, | | 


The third grand diviſion of the globe is al- 
ways placed at the bottom of the maps thereof, 
becauſe it lies ſouth of the other two; and 

therefore 
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therefore may very properly be called Auſ- 


tralia, which implies a relation to the South; 
and the great South Sea, which waſhes ſo much 
of its ſhores, may thence get the name of the 
Auſtralian Ocean : for what is a great ſea but 


an ocean? or the great South Sea but the 


ſouthern or Auſtralian Ocean? 


Upon the whole then, let us not be afraid to 
ſay, that the whole globe of the earth is natu- 
rally divided into three great parts only, name 


ly, Ogygia, Atlantis, and Auſtralia; that Ogy- _ 


ia is again ſubdivided into three others, viz. 

urope, Aſia, and Africa. That Atlantis is; 
in like manner ſubdivided into three more, 
namely, America, Sebaſtia, and Hyperborea ; 
while the very imperfect knowledge we have 
of Auſtralia, makes it impoſſible to ſay into 
how many leſſer parts it is ſubdivided, | 


Return we then to the more immediate con- 


| ſideration of our ſubject; beginning firſt with 


Hyperborea, as it is indeed neareſt to the Bri- 
tiſh Iſles, and was firſt diſcovered, and that for 


ages alſo, before either Sebaſtia or America; 


the other two parts of Atlantis, were at all 
known to us. | | | 
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% Hperbore m. 
F ROM Spitzberg,. which lies almoſt 


north of the port of Wardhuys, near 
1 the north cape of Norweigh, though at 
à conſiderable diſtance therefrom, nearly two 
hundred leagues; Hyperborea extends weſt. 
ward, very nearly within ſight of Siberia, at 
the extremity of Aſia, above ſeven or eight 
hundred leagues; and from within four or fiye 
degrees of the pole, the main body of it 
reaches to ſixty degrees, or five hundred 
leagues ſouthwardly ; while ſome parts, which 
| however are hardly the twelfth part of the 
whole, extend ſomewhat further to the ſouth, 
viz. about fifty- two degrees; that is above one 
hundred and fixty leagues mo rue... 
Thoſe parts thereof, which we aſſuredly 
know, are only Spitzberg, before mentioned, 
Iceland, eaſt and weſt Greenland, and the. 
countries bordering on the weſt ſide of Baſffins, 
and Hudſon's Bay. For the reſt, we are only 
certain that there is an extent of above ſeven 
hundred leagues, running from the ſaid bays 
weſtward towards Aſia, which the Ruſſians have 
1 | B actually 
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Actually vißtted, and given 1 of ſomt 
parts thereof, and ſeem to intend making ſet- 
tlements therein; but this is all we know for 
certain of the exiſtence thereof. 

There is, indeed, a Japoneſe map extant of 
thoſe parts, which was brought into Europe 
by Kempfer; and has been publiſhed in Lon- 

don from the late Sir Hans Sloan's Muſeum ; 
which agrees well enough, both with the Span- 
iſh accounts of California, and of the Streights 
of Anian; and alſo with thoſe which the Ruſ- 
| fans have given us of the parts they viſit- 
ed: but what regard is to be paid to may 
other particulars 1 in that Japoneſe-map, 1s mom 
uncertain. There may, very poſſibly, be ſu 
a number of iſlands lying on the north and 
north-eaſt of the moſt eaſtern parts of Sibe- 
fa, Which are therein. mentioned and called 
Ve- Que, or the Country of Dwarfs; becauſe 
we are well aſſured, and 1 for certain, that 
the inhabitants of the moſt northern countries 
are of muck lower ftature than their more 
ſouthern neighbours; as, for inſtance, the 
Laplanders, Icelanders, Greenlanders, and Eſ- 
kimos; none of whom exceed five feet and 
an half high, and moſt of whom are ſhort of 
| that: and theſe iſles we ſpeak of, being aſſured- 
-the- moſt northern inhabited part of this „ 
globe, it is likely their prople may be of ſtill | 
lower ſtature; and no wonder, therefore, they 

might be conſidered 2s dwarfs by the Japonets, | 
ho are a tall perſonable race. 

Indeed this mention of the Te- Que gives 2 
kind of credit to the map in queſtion; and 
me ws thoſe, who made it firſt, had viſited theſe 
l 5 R 


iſlands; as we are ſure the Japoneſe were great 
' navigators, and had actually viſited Kamſchat- 
ſcha, which is the remoteſt part of Aſia; be- 
cauſe, when the Ruſſians firſt entered this coun- 
try, they found Japoneſe there; and therefore. 
it is not incredible but that they might have 
viſited Ye-Que too; or, indeed, how elſe could 
they bave entertained the notion of ſuch a 
diminutive race, if they never had ſeen ſuch 
n | SPUR 
However, of the certain exiſtence of ſome, 
at leaſt,” of - thoſe Ye-Que iſlands, we tin” the 
leſs doubt, as the Ruſſians actually viſited the 
moſt ſouthern of them in the year 1723: and 
the people of the neighbouring continent have 
a conſtant tradition of there being ſome ſuch 
iſlands. + If Tt LIES | 4 LY | 143 1 g 
But for other parts, more remote from Japan; 
their map cannot be ſo well depended on. It 
js true the eoaſts of the ſeveral countries, they 
have delineated therein, have a viſible Jikeneſs 
to What we know is the truth: but then this 
likeneſs is very far from being exact in ſuch 
more remote parts. However, as theirs is the 
only one we have of thoſe northern coaſts of 
Hyperborea; we muſt follow it, whenever we 
retend to delineate them; until ſome more 
exact diſcoveries ſhall, in ſome future time, 
be made of them. 16 | 1 
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TP HE climate of Hyperborea, i in general, , 


(except perhaps the parts. extending to 


fifty-two degrees towards the Streights of Ani- 


an) is very much upon the extreme; being fo 


intenſely cold in winter, that, upon. touching 


iron or ſtone, without gloves on, the ſkin ſticks 


| thereto, as if bliſtered, which is enough, with- 
out deſcending to further particulars, to. give 
the reader an idea of the ſeverity of the wea- 
ther there. On the other hand, the heat in 


ſummer is proportionable, very much exceeding 
that of the Weſt- Indies; ſo that very often in 


Greenland, people are not able to bear their 
cloaths on, when they are doing any thing that 
may be called exerciſe, but they are obliged to 
ſtrip to their ſhirts on ſuch occaſions, | 

This extraordinary heat produces ſuch in- 
numerable quantities of muſkitos, as are almoſt 
abſolutely intolerable; and to avoid the plague 


of which, the natives let their hair always hang 


down over their eyes, to keep thoſe troubleſome 


little animals from them, which elſe would 


every moment be getting into chem. 


' 
| 


This | 


— 


8 

This great heat cauſes a very quick vege- 
tation; ſo that all the produce of the earth in 
ſummer is very ſoon ripe; and therefore it 
might probably yield barley, if it were ſown ; | 
_ alſo whatever elſe, can grow to perfection in 
three months, which is all their. ſummer, the 
reſt of the year being winter, MOU, any in- 
tervening medium ot ſeaſon. 
A very great part of Hyperborea 18 totally 
deſtitute of trees; and, in moſt parts, the 
trees are low, and ſtunted in their growth; or 
rather are only of -ſuch, kinds, as exceed not 
the height of ſhrubs, as juniper; which, how- 
ever, if properly cultivated, might yield a 
very comfortable ſhelter. 5 

The ſoil is in ſome places, as in Eaſt Green- 
land, a vaſt aſſemblage of nothing but naked 
rocky mountains, totally deſtitute of all vege- 

tables fit for the uſe of man; and therefore 
wholly uninhabited, except b wild animals: 
but in other places it is more fruitful, and ge- 
nerally inhabited, even far north; as for in- 
ſtance, in the Te- Que iſlands beforementioned. 


Spitzberg is uninhabited indeed, though ſaid 1 


be covered with a very fine verdure in ſummer; 
but its being deſert, may be owing to its great 
diſtance from any inhabited place, from whence 
it might be peopled; Eaſt Greenland, which 
is neareſt to it, being, as Was obſerved, unfit 
for the reſidence of man; and the Ruſſian do- 
minions too much out of the way, and ſepa- 
rated beſides, by a part of the Hyperborean 
ocean, which is not always, even in the height 
of _— navigable, 
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The wild animals are in greater or leſſer 
numbers, according to the plenty or ſcarcity of 
food they can find. The north-weſt parts, nent 
Siberia, the Ruſſians aſſure us, produce the 
fineſt furs as yet known in the world. In the 
parts nearer to us, they are moſtly beaſts of 
prey that are found, particularly bears, which 
are exceeding fierce, and when preſſed by hun- 
ger; will attempt forcing their way into the very 
habitations of the people ; and are not daunted 
by the greateſt efforts of reſiſtance made even 
by numbers of men together. However, the 
natives often maſter them, and regale ſumptu- 
oufly on their fleſh, which is faid to be very 
food and nouriſhing, and their ſkins very ya- 
Uable. | | B 
As to tame animals, I cannot find they have 
any except dogs; only that in Iceland they have 
alſo ſheep in tolerable numbers: but of this 
iſland we ſhall ſay more by and by. e, 
All the ſeas, rivers, and ponds, however, of all 
Hyperborea, as far as we have been able to dif- 
cover, abound in incredible quantities of fiſn of 
many ſorts, of which the whales are the chief; 
the catching of which is moſt highly profitable 
to the Dutch and Bec ary and might as 
well be ſo to the Engliſn, if they were as atten- | 
tive to it. g „ 
The ſeas of Iceland abound in ling, which 
they dry without falt, and is therefore much va- 
lued for ſea proviſions, as not cauſing the ſcurvy 
near ſo much as ſalted foods do; however, one 
ſhould think all the other ſeas of Hyperborea 
might have the ſame advantage, if they yielded 
the ſame ſpecies of fiſh; but as the matter has 
CS TS | not 
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not been tried, the 8 are maſters af 
Iceland, are the ſole yenders of this n 
for they ſuffer no other European nation to faſh 
in thoſe ſcas. 1 nl acid | 
Iceland alſo produces vaſt quantities of the 
fineſt ſulphur in the world; and abounds in a 
moſt _ ſweet and. fragrant herbage, that feeds 
abundance of ſheep and ſmall neat cattle ; and 
ſome. of it of fa excellent a nature, as to be per- 
haps preferable to any other perfume. whatever 
for ſcenting cloaths; and this I take notice of, 
the rather, as I. do nat recolle&, Horrebrow, 
in his account of Iceland, mentions this parti- 
cular: but I perfectly well remember to have 
ſeen a ſmall bag of it about the ſize: of a big 
Pincyuſhion, which was preſerved in my mother's 
family, the Pynſents and Wandesfords, for above 
ſfourſcore years, as I was aſſured, for that pur- 
poſe; and in all, that time the perfume was no 
way impaired: I thought it highly agreeable, 
and eyęen to exceed lavender; they ſaid it was 
Iceland graſs; and I have ſo often had it in my 
hands, and aſked ſo many queſtions ahout it, 
that I think it impoſſible I ſhould be miſtak- 

en, only that I confeſs I never ſaw the contents, 
which were ſewed up very elegantly.in a ſilk bag; 
nor perhaps did the poſſeſſor ever ſee them: they 
took it on tradition; yet ſuch as I think might 
be depended on; for how ſhould it come into 
their heads to ſay it was from ſuch an out- of · the- 
way part of the world as Iceland; the ſituation 
of which I queſtion if they knew any thing of; 
for ladies are not ufually ſuch great geogra- 
phers.; However, what I have ſaid may put 
thoſe who are curious in ſuch matters, and have 


oppor- 


. 
opportunities by the means of the Daniſh artis 
baſſador at our court, upon inquiring further 
into this. | 

The Iceland lap dog, J have been aſſured, 
are the moſt curious creatures of that kind in 
che world; their hair uncommonly long a 
beautifully curled, generally of a ſnow-white, 
though ſometimes a cream colour. 

The other natural curiolities of this iſland are 
ſo extfaordinary, that I venture to recommend 
to thoſe, who deſire to be more fully informed 
in thoſe particulars, the peruſal of Horre- 
| brow's work beforementioned, or, where it 
cannot be had, the Abridgement of it in the 
— Univerſal- Magazine for 1758, where it is far 
better done than in the other Magazines that l 
have ſeen. 8 

The air of Iceland is much more temperate 
than in any other part of Hyperborea that we 
know of; owing perhaps to its being an iſland 
at a conſiderable diſtance from any other land, 
and therefore its atmoſphere more replete with 
faline particles, beſides being much better in- 
habited : the great number of fires muſt needs 
attemper the rigour of the cold. Yet it pro- 


duces no trees bur ) Juniper and duch. | 
| I 
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Of the Babies of Hype rborea ; and 106 this | 
Pari F the World, as well as Sebaftia, Ameri- | 


ea, and all Atlan Keane N 


H E inhabitants of Ln. chad low 
of | ſtature, are yet rather handſome. 
y are of good parts, nious, and often 
Bo y themſelves with great ſucceſs to literature. 
hey are chriſtians of the Lutheran per- 
ſuaſion ; devout and religious without ſuper- 
ſtitionn Fo 


Lhe Greenlantiers'a are ingenious likewiſe, ha 


deſtitute of literature or chriſtianity ; - except 
what they have lately learned by the inſtruction 
of Daniſh miſſionaries. They are ſhorter of 
ſtature, and not ſo handſome as the Icelanders. 
Alt the weſt coaſts and iſlands of Baffins bay are 
inhabited by people of like perſons and manners; 
as are alſo the environs of Hudſon's bay. quite 
round for a conſiderable extent, including Labra- 
dor, or New- Britain. All theſe people are called 
Eſkimos, or Eaters of Raw Fleſh, which they 
are very fond of; a cuſtom began at firſt, pro- 
bably, from neceſſity, but continued from uſe,” 
and, perhaps, ſome liking; for I have been 
aſſured by thoſe who had, by miſtake, eaten 


meat, ſcarce warm through, that it far _ * 
c 


„ | 
ed what was more dreſſed. Theſe Eſkimos, as 
well as the Greenlanders, who likewiſe fol- 
low the ſame uſage, are not at all for that, the 
more ſavage, wild, or barbarous; they are ex- 
tremely witty and ingenious ; and, no doubt, 
had they an education like the Icelanders, would 
make an equal progrels in the ſciences. ö 
There is one peculiar cuſtom common to all 
eſe people, that is, the Icelanders, Greenland- 
ers, and Eſkimos : they are extremely fond of 
fatyrical poetry: their bards frequently ſend 
challenges to one another to contend herein, as 
Latin fchool-boys with us, challenge one ano- 
ther to cap verſes: and fo great a licence is al- 
| lowed on thoſe occaſions, and their ſatyrs are 
often ſo ſevere, that there have been many 1n- 
ſtances of thoſe poets, who were thought to 
have the worſt of it, making away with _ 
| ſelves for grief. 
| 5 This puts me in mind of Juvenal's Es con- 
=_ | daconds laquitur jam Rhethore Thule: And even 
w - | the people of Thule now' talk of eſtabliſhing 
public lectures of oratory ; and has ſometimes 
made me doubt, whether Iceland was not the 
_ antient Thule, as many learned men have 
thought it was: for Angrim Jonas,' as well as 
other old authors, have aſſured us that Iceland 
was always famous for this ſatyrical poetry: 
Mr. Horrebrow beforementioned, tells us the 
practice is continued to this day. Mr. Egede, 
a Daniſh miſſionary in Weſt-Greenland, tells us, 
that people, illiterate as they were found, yet 
have the very ſame cuſtom: and all who have 
viſited Hudſon's bay, have given us the ſame 
erte of the Eſkimos, | p31 
| : | After 
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hk 3 | 
After this, can there be a doubt but that they 
are derived from one another; and all from the 
Norwegians, who we know for certain were the 
firſt planters of Iceland and Greenland. 
For the Norwegian annals inform us, that 
between eight and nine hundred years after 
Chriſt, they ſent colonies to Iceland; and, in 


pPtoceſs ot time, having viſited Weſt-· Greenland, 


and diſcovered an hot ſpring there, they found- 
ed'a city, and being then become chriſtians, 
eſtabliſned a biſhop's ſee in the place, and cal- 
led it that af St Thöm as. 
Greenland is waſhed on the weſt by Davis's 
ſtreights and Baffin's bay. What wonder if the 
deſcendants of the Norwegian colony rambled 
round the bay, and crofled the ſtreights, which 
are of no great breadth but twenty leagues; and 
thence ſtill ſpread all round Hudſon's bay, and 
even into Newfoundland; which, when firſt 
diſcovered and viſited by the Europeans, was 
peopled, though thinly, by the Eſkimos ? 
And one Capt. Richard Williams, of Milford, 
(but now, as I hear, reſident on George's kay, 
Dublin) a man of as ſcrupulous a veracity, ag 
ever I knew in my lite, told me he had paſſed 
two entire winters in Newfoundland; and that 
he and his companions, rambling in the woods, 
diſcovered what they all took to be a tomb, 
conſiſting chiefly of a very large and misſhapen 
flat tone, on which was an engraving z very like 
writing, which, though none of them could read, 
had, in their opinion, the entire ſimilitude of 
an epitaph. | NY 21 
As I can abſolutely depend on the probity of 

Capr. Williams, I cannot doubr of * 

Ny 8 | of 


matter 


of fact; and hence conclude, that either ſome 
Norwegians, or of their deſcendants, the Iee - 
anders, or perhaps of the Greenlanders, or Ef- 
kimos had been in this ifland, and erected this 
manument; when as yet theſe two latter nations 
had not totally forgot the uſe of writing. But 
if it was the work of either of the other two, 
that is, of the Norwegians or Icelanders, it is 
abundantly ſufficient to ſhew how theſe partes 
might have been, and, indeed, beyond doubt, 
were firſt peopled originally from Nor weigh. 
And as for the objection drawn from the 
Norwegians, till of late, appearing to be totally 
unacquainted with thoſe parts; the anſwer is 
very eaſy: we know the three noi thern king» _ 
doms of Norweigh, Swedeland, 2 8 
were, for above three or four hundred years 
together, after the ſending out ef this colony; 
in a continued uninterrupted ſcene of civil wars; 
during which time, there need be no wonder if 
| they neglected their colonies; indeed, the won · 
der is, how they preſerved Iceland. And as for 
their colonies not ſending, and endeavouring to 
keep up a correſpondence with their parent ſtate; 
it is very conceivable they might chooſe to drop 
at, for fear of being involved in the miſeries of 
the civil wars; as well as at the inſtigation, per- 
haps, of ſome of their principal inhabitants 
who, from motives of ambition, might be 
tempted to make uſe of this opportunity, to 
throw off their dependence. . 
As to their forgetting letters and literature; 
the very laborious hfe, which the penuriouſneſs 
of their country ſubjected them to, and the want 
of ſchools, might have occaſioned it. And af- 
we +. . K 
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ter all; How. came the ancients; aol, all 
knowledge of Atlantis, except: juſt its name: 

The ſame will account for the Norwegians, 
with reſpect to thoſe, ealrniev ofdheitsin deer 
land alſo. | ET 

What has been hitherto ſald on this ſvbzset, 
is abundantly ſufficient to ſhewhow Hyperborea, 
Sebaſtia, and America; in ſhort, all Atlantis 
might have been peopled; namely; from the 
Norwegians; even if he could give no OT 
account, ot form no other gueſs about it. 

But, indeed, we have no neceſſity to ande 
ourſelves to the Norwegians alone. It is pro: 
bable enough, that ſame of the Japoneſe * 
have contributed to the peopling thereof; be · 
cauſe we know that the Japoneſe had in uſe a 
map of the north-· weſt part of Atlantis, con- 
farmable enough to the accounts which the Rus 
ſians and Spanlards have given us of thoſe parts; - 
and which we are ſure they could haue had from 
neither. How then could they: have drawn or 
madeè out ſuch: a map, but from a knowie 
of the coaſts? and how that knowledge, i 
out viſiting them? And might not thaſe viſic 
naturally occaſion fome. 3 to:ibe leſt a⸗ 
ſnore, and fo. to begin:-the propling of ſome 
arts thereof ?̃' * 

Beſides, the Mexican kiftorids' bene af. 
firm, that their nation came originally from the 
north-weſt; which we know to be neareſt to 
Japan: and how, indeed, cauld a nation like 
the Mexicans, learn that polity and thoſe arts 
they were maſters of, hut from ſuch a nation ag 
the Japoneſe; when we know K. 2 other 
n were mere barbarinna #5 10. _ 


* 
: | 


And as to their not being acquainted with 
writing, but preſerving their hiſtory by ano- 


ther method, let it be conſidered, that the Ja- 


poneſe, who viſited thoſe coaſts, were but na- 


vigators who, perhaps, had very few books 
with them, which might be very ſoon worn 


out. They might be alſo entirely ignorant of 


the art of printing, though in practice in their 
country; and as we know they have no AB C, 
but uſe, in writing, hyeroglyphics inſtead of 
letters, they probably taught ſome what of the 
ſame kind to their poſterity; amongſt whom, 

if the Mexicans were ſuch, it is no wonder 15 | 
we find their hiſtories preſerved by bundles of 
threads, variouſly coloured and knotted, to ex- 
preſs the ideas they would communicate; and 


which may be conſidered as analagous to the 


Chineſe and Japoneſe hyeroglyphics, and ſo 


make out the greater probability of thoſe being 


the anceſtors of the Mexicans. | 
But, further; as Siberia lies ſo very near to 
the north-weſt part of Atlantis, as to be almoſt 


within fight of it, we can hardly doubt but 


ſome of its people may have, at ſome time or 
other, removed theretttdo . 

And, poſſibly, even the Phœnicians and 
Carthaginians; (who muſt have been thoſe 
that knew any thing of Atlantis, and viſited it, 
if it was viſited at all by any of the inhabi- 
tants of Ogygia, that is, of the old world) 
fame of them, I ſay, poſſibly might have ſtaid, 
or been left behind in ſome of their voyages 
hither, and contributed fomewhat to the peopling 
of it in part: ſo that, all theſe particulars confidered, 
one cannot ſee how the peopling of this part of 
the world can be any longer a __ 6: \ 
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How all Hyperborea may be peaceably acquired by 

dle Engliſh, with the full and free Conſent of tie 
Danes and Ruſſians, who are the only Europeans 
to conteſt it: and in order thereto, | fr, How 

Britain may obtain the Feroe Iſlande. 


H E fiſheries and furs of Hyperborea (to 
ſay nothing of the ſulphur, minerals, and 
other foſſils thereof) are ſo very valuable, that 
tis no wonder if every nation who, had it in their 
power to poſſeſs the whole, ſhould attempt to do 
ſo; and tis therefore a greater ſhame. for the 
Engliſh, who are the only nation in Europe that 
are in a way to make ſuch acquiſition, to have 
neglected to do it. i 
No European ſtate is in any ſort whatever able 
to conteſt it with them, but the Danes and Ruſ- 
fians, Let us then confider, whether theſe two 
nations may be gained over to conſent, that the 
Engliſh alone have it. Nor ſhould I propoſe 
this out of any predilection for my own country, 
but becauſe it to me ſeems, that they alone have 
it in their power to make this entire acquiſition ; 
| befides that, the Britiſh iſles are, of all Europe, 
the neareſt to the countries in queſtion; and 
| | therefore, 
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were originally Tau or Sax, and the n being 


Weſt there; as if one was looking and pointing 
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therefore, if poſſeſſion was to follow vicinity, 


they ought to have it, excluſive of all others. 
1 to Scotland are two conſiderable 


els of iſlands; one lying north-weſt, and 
called the Hebries or Weſtern Iſlands; for He- 
ber, Hiber, Iber, Iver, and ler, all in the old 
Celtic language, ſignify the Weſt; from whence 


comes the Greek EA R, and Latin VER, the ſpring, 
becauſe the Weſt wind then begins to blow, 


whereas all the freezing months it was the eaſtern. 


From hence comes Iberia, Spain, that is the we- 
ſſtern region; and Hibernia, Ireland, the ſame, 
ſo named by the Iberians or Spaniards, Who, we 
know, were they who principally peopled Ice- 


land; and that not as the Iriſh romances ſay, in 


the time of the Iſraelites; but in that of Auguſtus 


Czſar, who having "conquered Spain, and the 
Spaniards not able to bear the Roman domination, 


they paſſed over in great numbers to Ireland; 


and finding it in truth the moſt north-weſt part of 
Europe, as Spain was the moſt fouth-weſt, called 
it, after their own country, Ibernia: the letter 


being added to Iberia, either to denote the plural 


number, as in Teuton, Saxon; (which thoſe who 


underſtood not the language, thought to be part 


of the original names; - whereas, indeed, they 
added, ** implies the plural, and therefore 


ought, in Engliſh, to be called, not Saxons and 
Teutons, but Saxes and Teuts, from which latter 


ties there, ſo as Ern, or rather Erin, ſignifies the 


comes the word Dutch:) or if the # in Hibernia 
is not inſerted to denote the plural, then it ſigni- 


bit; in order th thew,jit to another, as the in- 
habitants of Wales might; from whence it maß 
be en KAI 2415 zH e e un 
The other [parcel of iſtands, adjoining o 
Scotland, have been called the Croadies, or 
Croadic iſles, and lie off the north coaſt thereof 3 
but from whence the name Croadies is derived, 
L know not! They are again ſubdivided into 
three parts, each conſiſting of a ſeparate de- 
tached cluſter, ., namely, the Orkneys, Sthet- 
r Gr hin 5 rnd ov bog 
_.. Theſe chret parcels, in old times, did all of 
them belong to Denmark and Norweigh, be- 
ing thence; peopled: but it is now a long time 
fince Orkney was united to Scotland; whilſt the 
others continued under, their old proprietors 3 
till James the VIth, of Scotland; who was. af+ 
terwards the 1ſt,of England, got Schetland tranſs 
ferred to Scotland, by way of portion with hi; 
Queen, Anne of Denmark, when he married 
her. But whether it is to continue arinexed to 
that crown; if his poſterity ſhould fail, I never 
could yet learn; only one would 3 it Was 
to revert, back again in caſe they failed; or, 
why ſhould it be made a part of che ſhire of 
Orkney, from which it is ſo diſtant, and not 
be made a county of itſelf? And why did the 
court of Denmark, ſome few years ago, talk 
of their expectative rights therein? However, 
whether it be ſo or not, nothing, one ſhould 
imagine eaſier, than to get an 17 ceſſion, 
both of all theſe, and of the Feroe iſlands too, - 
if either the Daniſh or Engliſh miniſtry ever 
thought of, or troubled their heads about the 
Fehn, y OE IS, 9, 
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Feroe lies ſo mueh nearer to Schetland, 1 
it does to Norweigh; or to any other part of the 
Daniſh dominions; that it is impoſſible not to. 
conſider it as naturally a Britiſh iſland, and deſ- - 
tined by the Author of Nature, one time or 
55 other, to be annexed cherer How then ſhall 
3 that be? 4 hy * 299 aun Mon 21:9) | 
e eaſilyl The King! is poſſeſſed” of a 
: county in Germany, called Wildeſfiuſen ad- 
Joining to the 'Daniſh count), of Oldenburgh, 
and very convenient to it. He has alſo a ju- 
Tiſdiction in the very middle of the city of 
Hamburgh, and independent of that magiſtra- 
2. He poſſeſſes" this latter 0 Tovereign of 
Bremen. 
And me Tc rion or origin of it was thiss 
When the irchBthoprick" o Hamburgh was 
founded; bein £1 amotipit nations ſomewhat ſa- 
vage, and for ages not thoroughly reconciled | 
to chriſtianity, it was thought beſt to annex it 
to the ſee of Bremen, which' was very potent, 
ſeparated but by the river Elbe from Ham- 
burgh, and therefore more abundantly able to 
keep up and ſupport againſt any encroach⸗ 
ments or mal- treatment, this new ſee of Ham. 
burgh, than itſelf could do, if left alone. 
The archbiſhop of Bremen, therefore, had 
always a conſiderable juriſdiction in Hamburgh; 
and when the ſees were ſecularized, and Bre- 
men given to the Swedes, at the peace of Mun- 
ſter this Hamburgh' juriſciction went along 
With it: and when King an ken I. of England, 
in 1718, acquired Bremen the Swedes, 
(which, by the following peace, in 1720, was 
let to him) he got oF forementioned fave. 
rleeigntey 
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reignty in Hamburgh along with. it z. and t 
the ſame time, had the chunty of Wildeſhy« 
ſen. ceded Hkewiſe to him by the Swedes, 10 
whom it alſo belonged; though not as: a de- 

ndent on Bremen, that I can find, but a little 
8 ate ſtate, as, indeed, it is no way conti- 
guous to it as Hamburgh is; it is true, it joins 
on the kings county of Diepholt, and ſd miglit 
conveniently enough be under the ſame ſaves 


reign; but much more of it touches on the 


PDaniſh county of Oldenburgh; to which, there- 
fore, it is ſo gonvenient an acceſſion, that there 
is little doubt, if it was propoſed, but the 

court of Denmark would, for it, give up to 
our; king both Feroe, and whatever expecta- 
tive rights he might have on Shetland alſo; at 
leaſt, if not for Wildeſhuſen, which perhaps | 
is little more than an equivalent for Feroe, yet 
aſſuredly they would, for the Hamburgh juriſ- 


5 diction, which, though inferior in real value to 


Wildeſhuſen or Feroe, yet to the Danes, Who 
have ſd long had an ehe on Hamburgh, it 
would be of many times more than both of the 
others put cogethst. 0% 1 als ho nn ⅛ wen dont. 
However, as it is) probable that che ſovereign _ 
of Bremen would chuſe to exchange rather with 


the Hamburghers themſelves, chat juriſdictiunn 


we ſpeak of within their city, for a little terri- 
tory called Ritzenbuttle, which they poſſeſs at 


the very mouths of the two rivers Elbe and 


Weſer ; and which would be very convenient to 
men. I ſuppoſe the exchange for Wilde - 
and the Nanes; and IL make no 


| | | make no doubt of the 
vonſent of the latter, as Wildeſhuſen, of how 
. 9 2 Alttle 
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Hetle value ſoever, would certainly be of 7 
and might be indeed of — — he | 
Daniſh dominions, than ever Feroe can, as ſhall 
be more: particularly ſhewn hereafter. Not to 
mention how much ſecurer the poſſeſſion of Wil- 


| reh would be thus guaranteed by the whole 


than that of Ferbe ever ean; which all 


- mpire 
7 « wers-of Europe could not hindet-the'Bri- 


tiſn nd force from making an acquiſition of, 


it tlie government of England was ſo diſpoſed. 
Tiifling as this article of Feroe may ſeem to 


2 miniſtry, who know. very little of tlie intereſt 


of this our country, and nothing at all of that 
of foreign e and if they did, have ſeldom 
Fn to 


virtue en conſider any thing if they could 


help it, but their own private advantage in the 


ſecuring rhemſelves in power; and who proba- 


bly may affect to treat what has been ſaid of 
Feroe, as an idle notion of a mere ſchemer; yet 


J cannot help inſiſting upon it, as one of the 
firſt acquiſitions that Britain ought to make 
even before much more opulent ones. For who 


indeed can caſt an eye on a map of Europe, and 


not take notice of the Feroe iſlands, and finding 
that they belong not to Great Britain, whi 


a 2 they lie ſo much nearer thereto than to any 
| — er country; and therefore muſt of neceſſity 


conſidered as naturally Britiſh iſlands: who, 1 
ſay, can avoid thinking it a pity that they are 
not 10.3; and then proceed to aſk; Is there no 


- method for Britain to acquire them? And being 


informed of the circumſtances mentioned re- 
lating to Wildeſhuſen, who could but wiſh an 
HE erde whether he were Engliſh 


1 
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er Daniſh, it being "equally, as was "obſerved; 
the mrereſt of both courts to agree to it. r 
And here let me be permitted to obſerve, "7 
how uſeful might the former acquiſition of Bree. 
men, Wilderſhufen, 8c. by George the firſt, 
hereby become to England; an acquiſition fo | 
often and ſo loudly fince exclaimed” againſt, and 
which yet, by the exchange propoſed; 8 . 
made uſe of to procure to the crown of Gregs 
Britain, the complete union under its dominion 1 
of all the Britiſh iſles; which, whilſt it wan 
Feroe, is ſtill incomplete. Add, that no other 
ſtate in Europe could propoſe ſuch mutual dd. 
vantage to itſelf, and at the fame time to Denn 
mark; by any ſuch like exchange as Britain 45 
could. To Sweden, Ruſſia; Pruſſia, or Meck- 
lenburgh, with whom Denmark has neareſt con- 
nexions; to any of them the acquiſition f 
Feroe would be abſolutely uſeleſs ; theſęe domi- 2 
nions lie not near it, nor could it be in any navi: 


y of the leaſt ſervice to them; Pruſſia, be- 
: | 


des, has nothing at all to give in exchange, nor 
weden any * ſome of ſell; ray ern 2 
ſure, it would never part with. So that the ſo- _ 
vereign of Bremen, or Wilderſhuſen alone, ba 
8 happens at the fame time alſo to be king of 
Sreat Britain, can furniſh an equivalent to Den- 
=, ou for it. An equivalent too, which, as ſhall N 
hereafter be ſhewn, may become of moſt 85 
lar utility to the Daniſh court itſelf, and of a 
thouſand times the advantage that it will be to 
the end of time poſſible for Feroe to prove to it,. 
.© Suppoſing then an Engliſh miniſter to exiſt, * 
who tor a very little time (for very little indeed 
Fould ſuffice tg bring about a treaty, which 
WI wy, .... 


/ 


| _Lz 

would be ſo much to the advantage of both 
parties) ſhould forget himſelf, his dependents, 
his on private views, and little ſhifts to bring 
about ſome pitiful —— ſchemes, as to 
effect the exchan A How much 
2 ed? How: mam onerfg hts 

in other matters would he be pardoned.? — 4 
what an inward conſciouſneſs of merit would 
elate and ſupport him To have completed 
io Britain the poſſeſſion of all the iſlands, natu- 
rally thereto belonging, and that without coſting 
e fingle ſhilling W —— Suppoſing this 
dane and let us now proceed to fee. what 
| pep thereof, which na- 
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07 the Spade 15 at Hy Nane, 


TOR rk from Feroe, but itil 
little to the weſt, and conſiderably; 
thereto than to Norweigh, lies. the iſle 


25 


Iceland, about as big as England, though peo 


1 only by about ſixteen thouſand. families: 
valuable, however, * its fiſheries; its ſulphur, 
and its uncommonly fine — en ben 
the Danes wholly a propriate themſelves, alto- 
gether excluding foreigners, therefrom... This 
created ſome diſputes, in queen Elizabeth's 
reign, with the Engliſh, and ſome years ago wick 
the Dutch. However, as far as I can lam, the 
Danes have prevailed in the conteſt, and retain 
the excluſive right to ; themſelves; and to 
ſure they do the ſame with reſpect: to. W 
Greenland alſo, which lies ſomewha hat be yon 
Iceland. So that upon Great Britains acquir- 


ing thoſe. two countries, it is Of courſe to bæ 


ſuppoſed that they would therewith have 40 
excluſive: fiſheries, and every other produce 
of the two... , 

Indeed queen Elizabechs; on occaſion of 
ba ova be ES; ſo ls "Rn herſe 


TY 
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5 and the rights of her crown, to which appef: 


tains the ſovereignty of ſo much of the 1tass 
as to preſent a memorial to the court of Den: 
mark againſt theſe claims; wherein ſhe inſiſted 
that all ſeas were freg and all Hſheries therein, 
by the law of nature, equally fo to all nations 


however diſtantly ſituated. I do not recollect 
whether Grotius, in his Mare Liberum, has 


quoted this memorial; but I ſuppoſe Mr. Selden 


| Has convinced every one who has read his Mare 
Clauſum, in anſwer to Grotius, that the navi- 


on of ſeas, and of courſe their fiſheries may 


uin many inſtances be the privilege and property 
of pa rg ene en nations, who have 4 
| c 


thereby to exclude all others and this. 
ng the caſe, with reſpect to the ſeas and 
— of Iceland: and Britain, being moſt 
abundantly able to aſſert their excluſive rights; 
if they were once 'in' poſſeſſion of the countries 


(as Iceland in the preſent inſtance) to which they 
belong; I preſume there need be no further ar- 


ment on the ſubje& ; come we then io dee 
how this acquiſition may be made. | 
His Britannic majeſty does, as duke of Brunſ⸗ 


wick Lunenburgh (as I apprehend) enjoy the 


dutchy of Lawnenbutgh; about as large as, at a 
medium, the counties in England generally 
are, It is well inhabited, advaritageouſly fi - 
tuated for trade, and may be thereby rendered 
very rich, if it be not ſo already. The great 
navigable river Elbe; juſt before its entering the 


tteerritories of Hamburgh, runs through "this 3 
dutchy, dividing it into two j the northern 
* n is the * and has che chief 


town 


r 


BY L256. 34 | 
town Lawenburgh in it. And this northern 
art runs out very excentrically on that ſide, 
9 the main body of the king's other Ger- 
man dominions, which are entirely ſeparated. 
therefrom by the ſaid great river Elbe; except 
only a ſmall part of the county of Danneberg, 
which lies on the ſame ſide of the river, though 
hardly contiguous to Lawenburgh; and, ex- 
cept alſo the diſtrict of Ratzeburgh on the north 

of the whole, near Lubec; and otherwiſe alſo 
very advantageouſly fituated ; and thought of 
ſuch importance by king George II. that he 
went and paid it a particular viſit the laſt time 
he was in Germany. This was formerly a 
biſhoprick, but ſecularized ; and the diſtrict of 
Ratzeburgh given to the houſe of Brunſwick 
Lunenburgh ; as the reſt of the biſhoprick was 
to the houſe of Mecklenburgh, who ſtill en- 
joy it. The king is in poſſeſſion allo of ſome 
ſmall territories cloſe adjoining to Holſtein, , 
and ſuppoſed to belong to Lunenburgh ; about 
which, ſome years ago, the court of Denmark 
and king George II. had a diſpute; but the 
former, in conſideration of a ſubſidy treaty, re- 
linquiſned the. wy e 
This ſubſidy could not, at the time it was 
made, be conſidered as of the leaſt advantage to 
England; but if a proper uſe be made of the 
diſtrict purchaſed thereby, it may now be of 
very conſiderable ſervice, by being along with 
Ratzeburgh, and ſo much of Lawenburgh as 
is on that fide of the Elbe, given to the court 
of Danemark, in exchange for Iceland, Green- 
land, and for every other pretention they can 
make to any part of * Thus would 
23 | e his 


1 - . 
7 
a * we.” 


; | » [ 26 1 2 
his Britannick majeſty's ſubjects become in- 
{t.ntly in poſſeſſion of the excluſive fiſheries and 
commerce of thoſe regions; and Denmark be 
ſtill benefited by this acquiſition from the king's 


German dominions, ten- fold more than either 


the king himſelf could by retaining them; or, 
than the Danes could by the greateſt improve- 


ment they could make of Iceland, and of the 
others. | e 


For the diſtricts in queſtion would be ſo 


highly convenient acceſſions to the dutchy of 


Holſtein, that nothing whatſoever, of three or 
four times the extent or revenue, could be found 
of equal value and advantage to Denmark, as 
theſe would prove; and therefore there can be 
no doubt of the exchange on their ſides takin 
place: and what other power on earth 88 
hinder it? Get 
Come we now to examine how Ruſſia might 


conſider this, and whether 12 might not be 


induced to quit all thoughts of extending their 
empire over the weſt part of Hyperborea, near 
the extremity of their Aſiatic provinces; and 
even to guarantee it to Britain, if this latter 
choſe to have it made a part of their domi- 
A VVV 
In order to this, I am obliged to anticipate | 
ſomewhat we ſhould elſe defer till we came 
to the article of the Weſt-Indies ; but which 


the ſubject now before us obliges us to bring 


in here. ; 
The Danes are poſſeſſed of three of the Vir- 


gin Iſlands, lying between the eaſt end of 
tue Spaniſh iſle of Porto-Rica, and the Engliſh 
part of the ſaid Virgin Iſlands. Theſe three 


are 


„ 
are St. Thomas, a free port, St. John, and Santa- 
Cruz. Theſe Daniſh iſles are moſtly inhabited 
and planted by the Engliſh, who have ſettled 
there; partly from the ſcarcity of ſugar land 
in their own iſlands ; and partly in order to be 
protected from their creditors, who ſometimes, 
but very rarely, however, are permitted (and 
that by the expreſs orders of the court of Den- 
mark, but never at the mere pleaſure of the 
Daniſh governors) to ſeize the effects; but ne- 
ver, on any account whatever, allowed to im- 
priſon the perſons of their debtors; and which 
has made theſe three to become very flouriſhing 
places, notwithſtanding the bad policy in ge- 
neral which their governors aſſume a power of 
ruling them with. | 
Theſe iſlands, however valuable in them- 
ſelves, were ſo little regarded by the late king 
of Denmark, that he fold all his lands and do- 
mains in St. Cruz to a nobleman, whoſe name 
I have forgot, for not a very great ſum of ready 
money, which he then had occaſion for. 
I I take it for granted, therefore, that the court 
of Denmark would part with them in exchange 
for any thing of great and real value to them 
in Europe. . Op 
Now it happens, that his Britannic majeſty 
has, on the welt ſide of his German dominions, 
a principality called Diepholt, before-mentioned, 
about as large as two thirds of Lawenburgh, or 
perhaps more. | | 
It adjoins, indeed, conyeniently enough to 
his other ſtates, as Bremen and Hoye ; but 
would not in the leaſt deform or incommode 
them if it were ſeparated therefrom : but it 
| E 2 would 
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; tour counties were given to count Buren ; or, as 


1 


TO” greatly add to the value of the Daniſh 


counties of Oldenburgh or Delmenhorſt; on 
which Diepholt, and alſo Wildeſhuſen, as in 
the preceding chapter mentioned, border, if 
they were united thereto. . 

Suppoſe, then, an exchar ge made between 
the three Daniſh iſles in queſtion, and this 


country of Diepholt; of what conſideration 
would this be to Ruſſia? 


This latter court had not long ago been on 


the 227 of making an exchange with Den- 
- mar 


by ceding the imperial prince of Ruſſia's 
part of Holſtein to them, in exchange for Ol- 


denburgh and Delmenhorſt; which, however, 
being acknowledged nuch inferior 5 in value, 
was to have the difference in worth made up by 


a ſum of ready money; I think about 3 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds fterling ; to 
raiſe which, it was, that the late king of Den- 
mark ſold his domains in St. Cruz, as before- 


mentioned; and, at the ſame time, made the Lu- 
beckers and Hamburghers to advance him 
conſiderable loans. But the agreement {till re- 
mains unfiniſhed, as I apprehend the treaty 
lately executed between them, being, as I hear, 

not for the exchange of all, but only of ſom 
part of Holſtein alone, VIZ. ſome Ruſſian ez 
thereof for ſome Daniſh. 


What now, if the court of 8 by the 
e e propoſed with his Britannic majeſty, 
ſhould able to add Diepholt and Wilde- 
ſhuſen, to Delmenhorſt and Oldenburgh ? might 


not chat be more ſatisfactory to Ruſſia? But, if 


inllead of purſuing that plan, what if theſe 


ke 


1K 
he calls himſelf, Biron, now duke of Courland. 
Inferior as they are, by about half, or perhaps 
more, to this latter, the poſſeſſion of them 
would however be ſo much more ſecure to his 
family, wken thereby become members of the 
Empire; and of courſe at all times whatever ſure 
of its protection, than can ever be the caſe with 
regard to Courland; which, if any revolution 
happens in the Ruſſian empire, or change of 
humour in the ſovereign thereof, will always be 
ſo precarious a poſſeſſion to one, who has no 
better title thereto, than the mere favour of a 
former Empreſs, and of the preſent Czarina, 
forcing him upon the Courlanders; that it is 
not to be thought he would heſitate a moment 
to prefer the poſſeſſion of Oldenburgh, &c. 
to Courland: his rights in which he might 
then aſſign over to the Ducal Houſe of Holſtein, 
and to the Imperial Prince of Ruſſia, who is 
head thereof; who, with the conſent of Den- 
mark and Sweden, (which are preſuppoſed) 
could hold it againſt all the world, if Britain, 
with its marine, guarantied it; and to ſecure 
whoſe powerful interpoſition herein, the court 
of Ruſſia might well relinquiſh to the Engliſh, 
all pretenſions to the regions next Siberia; aſ- 
ſuring themſelves, that while Courland was in 
the poſſeſſion of the Imperial prince, the Ruſ- 
ſians would never think of a revolution, which 
would hazard the ſeparating ſo valuable an 
acquiſition from their empire, as Courland 
would ever prove. | LAH | 
I know, indeed, another exchange might be 
"hs am and perhaps eaſier effected too: name- 
y, inſtead of -Diapholt and Wildeſhuſen, to 
DNS) give 


„„ Te | 
give up the county of Danneberg along with 
all, or the greater part however of Lawenburgh ; 
for which the Danes ſhould cede Feroe, and 

their three Weſt, Indian iſles to Britain; and 
transfer Oldenburgh to the electorate of Hano- 
ver, to be annexed thereto. For if even the ex- 
change before-mentioned with Courland; ſhould + 
not take place, ſtil! the dominions of the houſe 
of Holſtein would hereby be rendered all con- 
8 tiguous; a circumſtance whell worth the atten- 
tion of all the branches of that family; and 
therefore ſuch an exchange as ſhould effect this, 
would undoubtedly, with great readineſs, be 
agreed to by them. | 1 | 
"a But as it is uncertain. whether this might not 
| interfere with ſome arrangements, which the go- 
vernment of Hanover might wiſn to agree upon 
with the king of Pruſſia ; as that prince did of- 
fer to king George II. to cede Eaſt Friezland, 
&c. to him, in conſideration of getting Denne- _ 
berg, &c. in exchange; which our king, out 
of too great a predilection for his old paternal 
inheritance, rejected, though ſo greatly to the 
advantage of both Hanover and of England: 
and as it is poſſible ſuch propoſed exchange may 
yet take place, which could not be, in caſe of the 
ceſſion of Danneberg to the houſe of Holſtein. 
= Therefore it is, that I have rather inſiſted on 
1 the other plan; though either would be equally 
advantageous to Great Britain. Ty 
See now the unſpeakably vaſt, the incredibly . 
mighty acquiſitions, which the parting with ſo 
exceeding {mall a portion of his majeſty's Ger- 
man dominions could procure to his regal ones; 
and which, no other prince in all Europe could 
Ns Kors he poſſibly 
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„ ä 
poſſibly have it in his power, by any imaginable 
method whatever, to obtain from Denmark 
and Ruſſia, but a Britiſh king of the houſe of 
Brunſwick alone. How greatly, therefore, ought 
England to regard ſuch. a family! How re- 
joice, that providence deſtined them, above 
any other in Europe, to their crown. And 
how much conſideration ought they to have 
now for Hanover, which they have formerly 
ſo much deſpiſed, nay, proſecuted with down- 
right malevolence; when they conſider, how 
exceedingly valuable an acquiſition it may thus 
procure to their empire; beſides, what it may 
yet, by ſome further exchanges, be the means 

of adding to them, even territories of ſtill much 
more immenſely great importance; and which 
we may perhaps, in the proſecuting of our 
preſent deſign, hereafter mention. 


* 
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CHAP. VL. 


Of the Advantage which the' Poſſeſſion of all Hy- 
perborea may be to Britain, and of the beſt 
Method of ſettling and ſecuring it, 


Miniſter of ſtate, if he condeſcends to read 

over the paſt pages, which, however, is 
much if he does, eſpecially in England, where an 
univerſal diſſipation reigns, and where nothing 
but the abſolute neceſſity of affairs can oblige thoſe 
in power, to think of any thing but the methods 
of keeping that power and reaping the fruits 
thereof, in procuring pleaſures of all ſorts to 
themfelves ; utterly regardleſs of the public, 
and dead to all ſentiments of honour and glory. 
Such may probably aſk, well after all, Cui bono? 
where is the good of all this? What is the value 
of ſuch 'an acquiſition, as you, good Mr. Au- 
thor, do yourſelf repreſent Hyperborea to be? 
I am of the French ambaſſadors mind, who 
being ſhewn all the rarities of Swedeland, and 
been entertained at all the royal villas about 
Stockholm ; when aſked, by queen Chriſtina, 
how he liked the country ? anſwered, without 
ceremony, that his liking of it was ſuch, that if 
he was ſovereign thereof, he would ſell. the 
X . crown 


in 
crown and royalty, and buy a private eſtats 
with the purchaſe money in France or England; 
for he had been ambaſſador before that, at the : ' 
_ Engliſh court. And tis thought this had a greater 1 
influence on that queen to make her reſign her . | 
crown, than any other conſideration whatſoever. 
Undoubtedly, there are many ſuch inſtances 
of inſenſibility, as to every thing that ſavours of 
heroiſm or virtue; and with ſuch *tis in vain 
to argue: but for thoſe who are friends to com- 
merce, who wiſh to civilize mankind, and to 
introduce religion into countries as yet un- 
knowing of it; what nobler employment can be 
propoſed, than thus ſpreading the light of reli- 
gion over an ignorant people, and humanizing 
a nation that is partly but mere ſavages ? What 
greater advantage could be even almoſt wiſhed 
tor to-Britain, than the ſecuring to herſelf alone 
the endleſs fiſheries, the abundant furs of all 
that mighty tract? Is ſuch an acquiſition not 
worth regarding or endeavouring after? eſpe-' 
cially when, as I have ſhewn, it may be ſo 
eaſily, ſo cheaply effected, without one ſingle 
drop of human blood ſhed ; one ſingle 'drachm 
of ſilver expended on the purchaſe. T4 
And for ſettling it, inhoſpitable as the cli- 
mate ſeems, we find it is inhabited; and that 
by people who have the means of removing to 
a better. ſouthward, where there is waſte fand 
enough for their ſettling in, and yet they chooſe 
| their preſent frozen ſeats : and why, pray, may not 
others be found the ſame way inclined ? eſpeci- 
ally, as we know many of the ſervants to the 
Hudſon's Bay company, who come home to 
3 FF gland 


Em]: 
England about buſineſs, do yet pine and long 


for the ſnows and froſts of the regions they left 


behind them there. | 

Some of the army might be tempted by dou- 
ble pay, to try a ſeaſon there; it is beyond dif- 
pute, they with proper care and proviſion would. 
ſurvive: for companies of Engliſh have paſſed 


an intire winter in Eaſt Greenland, by much the 
moſt inhoſpitable part of the whole, without 


loſing one of their number. And many private 


ſoldiers, on being favoured with a diſcharge be- 


fore their time, might very poſſibly be tempted 
to accept of a ſettlement in ſome parts of Hy- 
perborea: while many other ſpots of it might be 
peopled by convicts, to whom tranſportation. 
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thither would be a real puniſnent; and not, as it 
15 now, rather an encouragement to their crimes, 


- when they are ſent to our fine colonies in Se- 
n 


Beſides, not only convicts, but perſons who 


are too juſtly ſuſpected of guilt, might, and in- 


deed ought to be ſent thither, and not ſuffered - 
to brazen out their honeſt neighbours, as if they 
were innocent, becauſe the lenity of our laws 
did not convict them; whereas, perhaps, every 
man on the jury were perſuaded of their guilt, 
In ſhort, whenever there were ſtrong eircum- 


. Rances againſt criminals, tranſportation to Hy- 
perborea ſhould follow, and that to a more or 


els ſevere climate, according to the degrees of 


their apparent guilt. In this. caſe, robbers and 


thieves would not eſcape through the unwilling- 
neſs of the proſecutor, to take away a life, as too 
often happens; and then all rogues would be 


 Falleq to an account, and puniſhed ; as indeed, 
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not only theft and robbing, but all wilful [frauds | 
whatever ought. All bankrupts ſhould: be ſent 
thither; what buſineſs have they here? I mean, 
however, only ſuch as become ſo by careleſſneſs 

or wilful extravagance. All perſons likewiſe 
that even attempt to defraud, though unſuc- 
| ceſsful : in ſhort, a knave ſhould not be left in 
Britain. Let them all be ſent off to Hyperborea z 
and all others beſides, that on good grounds, and 
ſuch as their two juries ſhall think ſufficient, 
are ſtrongly ſuſpected of knavery; and then I 


believe it would ſoon be well repleniſhed with - | 


inhabitants, who would then, perhaps, become 
honeſt; at leaſt they would of abſolute neceſſit 
become induſtrious, and of courſe be ſerviceable 
to themſelves and to their country. 

There would be no danger of their rivalling 
their mother country in manutsE&ures ; theſum- 
meer is too ſhort, and the winter too ſevere for 

carrying on of ſuch; they muſt therefore have 
them from other parts of the Britiſh dominions, 

and they would be abundantly able to pay for 
what they wanted, by furs and the produce of 
their fiſhery 3 to ſay nothing of valuable mine- 
rals and foſſils that are ſaid to be there. 

Misfortunes and puniſhments fit the mind 
for religion; theſe new colonies might thereby 
"become good, if proper proviſion was made ſor 
paſtors amongſt them; and the burden of pro- 
curing and maintaining them not left upon the 
poor new ſettlers, as has been done in the 
ſouthern Charibbee Iſlands, where there was fn 
much waſte land to ſpare; and where, inſtead of 
providing lands for the maintenance of the 
clergy, and as eaſing the people, the very 
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glebes 


glebes which had belonged to the French priefis 
were ſold, and not a foot of ground or houſe - 
left to their reformed ſucceſſors, I only, by my 
own perſonal intereſt and application, procured 
at Barrovalle, in St. Vincent, a glebe of four- 
teen acres; I put in for nineteen, all contiguous 
to the church, whereof two for a clerk. The 
commiſſioners gave none to aclerk, but allotted 
ten adjoining to the church for the miniſter, and 
| four more at ſome diſtance, but in ſight, and 
planted with coco, and ſo, much more worth in 
| their opinion than the other ſeven or nine which 
| I aſked for. At Waſhogunny, the capital, the 
| ow houſe was ſuffered to be pulled in pieces 
by the common ſoldiers through mere wanton- 
neſs ; though a very pretty and convenient man- 
ſion. The glebe, however, of two acres, was 
continued; but the miniſter out of above three 
hundred adjoining, which belonged to the 
crown, could get no addition, but two, of coco 
land indeed; but which being out of ſight, and 
ſeparated by the river, which in rains is impaf- 
fible, it was of little value. In Buccamaw pa- 
riſh they ſold the glebe of eight acres; and gave 
none inſtead; at Chaſteau Bellair, they did not 
give one foot. , 7 | 
At Dominica they gave two acres of parched' 
ground for a glebe, while they ſuffer the French 
prieſt to poſſeſs about tour and twenty with a lit- 
tle houſe. There was ſome reaſon for not at 
firſt diſturbing Pere Maſley, their then prieſt; 
for it was he who induced the greateſt part of 
the French to take the oaths, and live under the 
Engliſh government, and has a very favourable 
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opinion of our church. He has ſince purchaſed 
a little eſtate, whither he is retired ; and is ſuc- 
ceeded by a worthleſs fellow, a bigot, and an 
enemy to our church, and inſolent to our clergy ; 
in which, however, he told me, he was, abetted 
by the preſident of the iſland, who bid him give 


himſelf no trouble about the Engliſh mini- 


ſter. This -I mentioned to himſelf, he did 


not deny it, but excuſed himſelf on account 


of the Engliſh miniſter's not waiting on him at 
the government houſe, to congratulate: him on 


his becoming gas though he acknow- 
t 


leged, indeed, that he had on the very day of his 


acceſſion complimented him thereon : but it 
ſeems it was at the collector's houſe, not the go- © 
vernment's. So it was not thought in form e- 
nough by Mr. Preſident, who as he was never ſeen 


at church but twice in a whole year, once where- 
of in his preſidentſhip ; ſo he acted but ſuitably 
in bidding the French prieſt give himſelf no 


trouble about the Engliſh miniſter; pretending, 


however, to act out of reſentment. 


And here on the mentioning of this, let me 


be permitted to anticipate what ſome might 
think ought to be referred to the future account 
of the Engliſh Charibbee Iſlands ; but which will 
not be improper here, as what I am going to 


mention, equally concerns all Engliſh colonies : 


it is the ſcandalous behaviour of the great, with 
reſpect to religion, which has ſuch an effect, that 
all follow the example; and it is incredible how 
few attend the public worſhip of God, whereby 


* * 
- 


a general depravity of manners and brutiſhneſs | 


of behaviour is too general. 
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At St. Kitts, in one pariſn, (T think it is call- . 

ed St. Pauls) though full of gentry, it is a good 0 
congregation that amounts to twenty perſons of 

all ſorts. At Sandy Point, a well inhabited trad- 
ing little town, out of three hundred, of age to 

go to church, there are uſually but about fixty. 
And for communicants, the pariſh clerk aſſured 

me, that in fifteen years he never knew ſa much 
as a ſeventh perſon attend on the occaſion. At 
Baſſe- terre, the capital, where they have above 
"fifteen hundred grown perfons, the congregation 
| | conſiſts of one hundred and fifty. Ar Middle 
| - "Iſland, of fifteen only. F 
The Ille of Nevis contains five * | 
whereof two are ſerved alternately; and in the 
four congregations, there are not ſixty. I have 
counted but ſeven in the church of Charles 
Town, the capital; there are, however, more 


communicants in proportion than at St. Kitts. 
In the little country pariſh of St. George Ginger- 
land, that had not even the fmalleſt village in 
it, the communicants were never leſs than nine, 
though the congregation was very rarely twenty. 
At Antigua, I reckoned twice the congrega- 
tion at the capital town, which they told me was 
at the time I happened to be there, uncommon 
1y large, but it was not quite two hundred 4 
fry n all, out of two thouſand five hundred 
whites, (the number of them through the'ifland 
having been lately taken) without reckoning the 
Blacks and Mulattos, of whom above twenty 
helped to make up that congregation, _ 
At Dominica, notwithſtanding the town is | 
large and exceeding populous, twenty-five, be- 
| ſides the ſoldiers, were the greateſt number I an 
3 Knew 
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knew there, indeed they were much oftener but 


but twelve, eight, or ſix © 


n 
At Grenada; Lam told, — carce any body goes 


to church at all; nor do they ſo much as deſire 


a miniſter among them, though there are ſuch 
numbers of Britiſh ſettled in the iſland. And 
tor Tobago, they have no clergy men at all in it, 
which is an excuſe for there being no proper pub- 
lic ſervice in the whole iſland. The king, it is 
true, pays a chaplain; but the governors too ea- 
ſily grant them leave of abſence, as they do at 


St. Vincent's and Dominica too; where at pre» 


ſent there is neither iſland or regimentary chap- 
lain, one deputy diſcharging both offices: and 


there is but one at Grenada too, by which chil- 


dren die unbaptized, and great numbers are bu- 
ried without funeral ſervice, to the ſcandal and 
infamy of the church of England; as thoſe 
iſlands are full of French, who are very — 
at all public worſhip, and muſt needs think 
very unfayourably of thoſe, whom they ſee ſa ' 


totally neglectful of it. 


Barkadoes is ſo exceeding; populous, that it is 

impoſſible but the congregation muſt be large. 
Though I have heard many of the inhabitants 
ſay, they went more to fee and be ſeen, than out 
of devotion, However, thoſe public aſſemblies 
contribute. much to civilize the pegple, and 
therefore they are highly uſeful, independent. 
of religion : and I have obſerved, that in propor- 
tion, as the public worſhip was negledted, good 
manners: and decency decayed. 
Alt St. Kitts, where the congregations are ſo 


thin, the middling and inferior people are gene- 
rally rude and unpoliſned. At * evis, Where they 


are 
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are ſtill thinner, they are much more fo : and 
at Dominica, where ſcarce any go to church at 
all, they are ah) damn more deficient in 
every inſtance of good behaviour. I mean, 
however, only the Britſh dominicans; for the 
French there, as they conſtantly frequent the 


public worſhip, are a much better behayed peo- | 


ple. bo | | 
No wonder indeed thoſe Britiſh I ſpeak of 


fhould' be ſuch; not a governor do I remem- 
ber to have ſeen at church but Mr. Scott fix 
times; not a preſident but Mr. Pringle four 
times; and Mr. Woodbridge once; and 


once more before he was preſident; not a 


ſingle member of the council but two twice; 


and one of the collectors as often; not one 
of the judges; not one lawyer or attorney; 


not' one juſtice of Peace; not one of all 
_ theſe, even one; not. a fingle officer of the 


_ crown, either civil or military, but a landwaiter- 


a few times, another juſt once; the comptroller 
never, the ſecretary of the iſland never; always 
indeed the military officer of the day was there, 
and now and then a ſtray officer beſides dropped 
in. But I knew the ſoldiers were once pe- 
remptorily forbid to go to church, nobody knew 
why: ſo that indeed, no wonder as I ſaid, the 
iſland ſhould be in a kind of barbariſm. At Nevis 
and St. Kitts, they are not near fo bad; becauſe 
ſome of the gentry do ſometimes go to church, 
and are followed by ſome of the middling and 
inferior folk ; yet there is ſtill too great a neglect 
in that particular, Many eſtated men were ne- 
ver at church in their lives, but on occaſion of 
ſome ceremony as a burial, or the like. The 

1 preſent 
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preſent preſident of Nevis was never, I believe; 
Teen within the walls but on ſuch account; his 
predeceſſor but ſeldom, though his family in- 
deed often went. There are many lawyers, 
attorneys, judges, juſtices of peace, and other 
publick officers, as well as members of the 
council and aſſembly in both iſlands that never 
go at all. What wonder then if there be no re- 
Iligion, and if, of courſe, there muſt follow a 
great decay of good behaviour and civility. . 
I he eaſieſt remedy in the world for all this, 
would be the ſovereign's infiſting on his go- 
vernors always going; the members of his 
council always attending; and no perſon what- 
ever that had a commiſſion under the crowrl 
making a practice of abſenting; requiring alſo 
that every one of them brought their families 
too. This would gather full congregations ; 
this would poliſh and humanize the people; 
they would get a habit of much better behavi- 
our; and, of courſe, be more reſpectful to 
their ſuperiors than they now are, and dutiful to 
the government. TR : 
For a proof of this, let me mention preſident 
Symmonds. of Nevis, who never or his family 
miſſed church, which was that of the little out 
of the way pariſh of Gingerland, before menti- 
-6ned; but the congregation all his time was fo 
great and the place ſo thronged, that many 
people could not get room in their own” pews. | 
They are now reduced to thirteen or fourteen 
at a medium : I have ſometimes ſeen but fix, 
nay but two, there; though the day was ex- 
ceeding fine; ſo much bad or good influence 
has example. |" e 
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At St. Kitts lieutenant 1 Flemmĩ 
never miſſed church; and though he is — 
to have flept the whole ſervice, yet it brought a 
very large congregation, now reduced to. 150. 
Sir George Thomas at- Antigua was a conſtant 
churchman ; and 'tis therefore beyond all com- 
ariſon a much mare civilized iſland than 
evis or St. Kitts are now become; and as 
near half the people of Monſerrat are Romaniſts 
and never miſs their church, it makes the re- 
formed go to theirs. in tolerable numbers too. 
The conſequence is, they are ſome of ' the. beſt 
educated and humanized.in all the Charibbees. 
In order therefore to. civilize the new ſettlers 
of Hyperborea, the article of religion muſt by 
all means be taken care of; the public officers . 
obliged, under high. forfeitures, to attend at 
the duties of it; and paſtors for that end pro- 
vided for the miniſtry thereof: and out of the 
pu little ſtarving candidate clergy, with which 
ngland is overſtocked, if tew. or none can be 
revailed on to go thither, theſe offices may be 
fopplied by the Icelanders ; who will not refuſe, - 
for a moderate. ſtipend, removing to no very 
great. diſtance, nor very much worſe climate; 
and who are as religious, ſenſible; . well-be- 
| haved men of their kind as any where exiſt. 
When, Iceland was, once under the crown of 


England, as before propoſed, in five years 


IN ſcholars and clergy. would alllcarn the lan- 
_ guage, ſo as to be able to rn religious of- 
BA therein; and at a ſmall expence to the 
crown, they. might be ſupplied with printed 
Engliſh, ſermons, in luſhicient JUAantitye for 
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The mention of Iceland makes me go back 
to the ſtate of the church there. They have 
two biſhopricks worth about 300l. ſterling a 
year each; it would be better if they were made 
five ſees; an archbiſhopric being one, and placed 
at their head: each dioceſe would then have 
about fifty pariſhes in it, and each pariſh above 
ſixty families; which would anſwer well enough. 
An univerſity ſhould alſo be eſtabliſhed for ſup- 
plying the miniſtry both of this iſland and of all 
Typerborea ; as making eſtabliſhments in the 
Britiſh colleges for them would be attended 
with a much greater expence to the ſcholars, 
than is incurred at Copenhagen, where they 
now ſtudy ; as allo perhaps ſoften them too 
much for the rigour of an Hyperborean cli- 
mate. Biſhopricks ſhould here and there alſo 
be eſtabliſhed in the reſt of Hyperborea, ac- 
| cording as it becomes peopled; and one or more 
archbiſfioprick over them. The adverſaries of 
prelacy may ſay what they will ; but the inſtitu- 
tion of overſeers in all religions, and inallftates, 
chriſtian or heathen, has been found ſo uſe- 
ful that mankind have, either from nature alone, 
or inſenſibly, fallen into it: which, fingly, is 
an argument that can never be anſwered or 
refuted in it's favour, and ſuperſedes all neceſſi- 
iy of recurring to Chriſt or his . for it ; 
ough neither is that any way difficult. 
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CHAPTER. VII. 


Of the Government to be eftabliſhed in Hyperborea. 


| A S to the government of  Hyperborea no 
| doubt but all the provinces thereof, as 
of all our colonies in general, ſhould be ad- 
mitted to the enjoyment of Engliſh freedom, 
The contrary would be very dangerous, as 
under an arbitrary minded king and corrupt 
miniſtry it might be made uſe of to deſtroy the 
freedom of England itſelf. *Tis therefore a 
wonder that attempts are made to deprive our 
ancient colonies of that freedom, which not 
only by charter, but by a preſcription of above 
140 years, (which perhaps is a better title 
than the charter itſelf) they have been ſo long 
in the undiſputed poſſeſſion of. | 5 
I know tis faid that *tis not to the king, but 
to the legiſlature of Great Britain they are to be 
ſubjected in matters of taxation: but people 
will very little conſider who taxes them, if they 
think they are taxed unjuſtly.— Did the Britiſh 
parliament ever pretend a right to tax the little 
Iſle of Man? and - ſhall they not ſhew the ſame 
regard to thoſe colonies ? the meaneſt of whom, 
perhaps Nevis, is worth more to the crown 
than ten ſuch iſlands as Man. No, not! let 
them tax themſelves; they may indeed be re- 
ſtrained in the method of taxation: For inſtance, 
C19 5 let 


1 


tet all exciſes be aboliſhed, and nothing taxed | 


but property; and in order to know that pro- 


perty, there will be no occaſion, for oaths, 


. 


which but introduce perjury; let all taxable 


2 4 be regiſtered or forfeited; there will 


be then very few concealments. 
If all the oppreſſive taxes of England were 


aboliſhed, which bear hard upon the poor, (in- 
deed the property does not pay above a ſixth 


of the whole) and the burden were laid upon 


the rich, (and who were ſo, would eaſily be 


known by a regiſtry) no one could then com- 
plain. r 7 

People unite in political ſocieties for the mu- 
tual preſervation of their lives, liberties, and 


properties. Every man's life and liberty is alike | 


but their properties are very unequal; It there 


was no property, as amongſt ſavage nations, 


then all ſhould alike contribute to the publick: 
but the inequality of property makes it juſt, 


that he who poſſeſſes moſt, ſhould contribute || * 
moſt to the public neceſſity. And firſt of all 


land; for it is to defend the land that the pub- 


lick puts itſelf to ſo much expence: ſtocks of 


cattle may be driven away; houſhold goods 


perhaps removed; gold, ſilver, and jewels 8 


carried off to a great value in a ſmall compaſs, 


for inſtance, in a pocket; and ſo all put out of the 
reach of plunderers : but the land cannot be 
ſtirred ; *tis that which invaders moſt court the 
poſſeſſion of; and 'tis therefore what ought to 


pay moſt. *. 
And that not by an bee e arbitra 
tion, rating one piece o 


: 


taxa- 

ground at 1004. and 

another at not ſo many ſhillings ; juſt as they 
1 happened 


— 
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happened to be worth near fourſcore years 
ago, without any regard to the great alterations 
that muſt have ſince happened in the value. 
But preciſely as the rents were now, or in any 
futuretaxation, ſo ſhould the levies bez and in 
caſe of a fine, the public ſhould receive its pro- 
portion thereof alſo, For it would be but juſt 
that where, for a fine, the rent was abated, the 


- fine ſhould be brought into account too; and 


whereas, by many paſt agreements, the tenants 
are ſubjected to pay the taxes; they ſhould all 
inſtead thereof be hable to augment theſe rents, 


according to a medium of what taxes they have 


paid for to many years; and all paſt or future 
rgains as to taxes be annulled; and the bur- 
den laid where it can be beſt borne, on the 
owners of the land. | | (| 
What injuſtice that a poor labouring man, 
who being not able to brew his own beer, but 
forced to buy it, and who thereby gives employ- _ 
ment to brewers and their ſervants; and is o 
far, therefore, a very uſeful member to the 
ſtate, that he, for every pot he drinks, ſhall 
pay to that ſtate more than double what the 
rich man does, all whoſe drink is made at his 
on houſe. 1 \'3.1 | 
Why, for God's ſake, ſhould drink, more 
than meat, more than bread, be taxed ?' how ill 
can mankind do without it, more than the 
- other two; but, in ſhort, every method has 
been tried and put in practice for laying every 
tax poſſible. on the poor, rather than on the 


: 


I know your little pitiful narrow minded 
financiers, who, know nothing of the * 
aws 


„„ | 
laws of right and wrong, never trouble their 
heads about the juſtice, but the facility of col- 
lecting the tax they propoſe. And this way of 
thinking has ſo generally prevailed, that tis 
| ſcarce poſſible to find a man of ſufficient other 
qualifications for the educating of princes, who 
do not induſtriouſty inftill theſe wretched mean 
notions into their heads. But would a ſovereign 
throw off thoſe ſo contemptible prejudices, 
would he ſtudy the laws of God and nature, 
and conſider how the infinitely wiſe providence 
of the creator has diſpoſed his gifts to divers 
countries, on purpoſe to force a neceſſity of in- 
tercourſe ; and thereby to introduce an univer- 
ſal: philanthropy and humanity amongſt all the 
nations of the- globe; he would ſoon ſee the 
wickedneſs and iniquity, as well as the folly of 
cramping trade, or limiting it otherwiſe than 
as God and nature have viſibly deſigned it. 
He would then lay it open; he would take off 
all difproportioned taxes on it; he would much 
leſſen thoſe on labour and induſtry; and he 
would lay the burden where it could be beſt 
borne, and where moſt juſtly placed, on pro- 
perty, whether land, or money put out to uſe, _ 
or wherever elſe it would be with the greateſt 
Juſtice impoſed, 1 | | 
And if the rich refuſed to bear this juſt and 
neceſſary burden, the prince need but throw 
himſelf upon the people, they would be en- 
tirely on his ſide; and the rich would not dare 
to make the leaſt oppoſition. | 

The colonies, following- fuch an example, 
would all agree in taking off exciſes and taxey 
on trade; they would aſſeſs property alone, 


and 
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and never refuſe a very ample ſnare of theirs 
to a ſovereign ; who by recommending and 
Purſuing ſuch a ſcheme would become the idol 
of their ſouls; they would perfectly adore 


" him, 


It is on chis plan that Hyperborea ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed; and on this it would ſoon thrive 
and become flouriſhing ; and perhaps repay the 
mother ſtate more than half our ancient colo- 
nies are able to do: for what indeed have they 
to pay us with but timber? which is ſo very 
much inferior to the Norwegian, that it is of 
little value in Britain: whereas fiſh, furs, and 
ſulphur will ever prove moſt valuable commo- 
dities, both for the price they may be ſold at, 
and for the employment they muſt needs give 0 
many hands about them. 

But what if a colony ſhould refuſe to contri- 
bute towards eaſing the public burden of the 
whole ſtate and not conſent to pay any taxes to- 
wards it? though this is a caſe in the higheſt 
degree improbable ever to happen, yet public 
faith ought not to be broke, nor juſtice be vio- 
lated ; let the whole race of mankind periſn 
firſt ; 'bur. this may be eaſily provided againſt : 
it is but laying taxes on goods cxported to ſuch 
plantations, in proportion to their real value. 

This cannot be thought injuſtice in the mo- 


A ther fate ; they have a right to impoſe taxes on 


all the produce of their own country, while it 
is. yet unexported ; provided ſuch taxes be 
fairly and equally laid; but not otherwiſe : tor a 
greater tax ought not to be laid on a pound's 

worth of one commodity more than another. 


[49 ] 

Let a colony refuſe: to aid its parent coun- 
try; why then let nothing be ſent out to that 
colony, without firſt paying a juſt tax at home. 
This will do it at once; both raiſe the tax, 
and yet not levy it in the colony, where the 
mother ſtrte has certainly no right to levy it. 

But they will then ſet up manufactures of 
their own; as for Hyperborea they cannot be 
carried on there, as was ſhewn, the climate 


will not permit it them. And for other colo 


nies, give the people land upon cheap and 
eaſy terms, and there will be little danger of 
manufactures being eſtabliſned amongſt them. 
Not one manufacturer in a thouſand will follow 
his trade, if he has land of his own; or if he 
does, being under no neceſſity to labour, he 
will afford his work no cheaper that it can be 
had for from home. And theſe artiſts now 
gone or going to New England will ſoon quit . 
their trades if the king will put them in poſ- 
ſeſſion of lands; for they will then aſſuredly 
ſettle on ſuch lands. ety "0, 
| But the fees of grants are raiſed to. ſuch ex- 
travagant heights, by the little petty officers of 
governors, that people are not able to take 
out theſe patents. In the new Charribbee 
lands I have known the fees of ſome patents 
exceed the whole purchaſe money paid to the 
crown. And I preſume the government di 
not mean to ſell the public lands cheap, that 
the people might pay the more to the ſeveral 
offices, through which the patents paſſed. 
Though all the patents there are ieady printed 
in one form, and a blank left only for the 
names and dates; yet truly the attorney- general 
won't let them paſs under 31. 128. ſterling 
H - each, 


turned out 
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each, and ſo on in proportion to all the reſt, 
and yet the 3 ſecretary of St. Vincent was 
or taking ten piſtoles, for tran- 
ſcribing the whole at length in writing into the 
public regiſtry. 

Grants therefore ſnould be made as cheap as 
poſſible, to enable the poor to take them out. 
They, the poor, are the artificers and the ma- 
nufacturers, and when once they have got an 
' hundred acres or ſo, of their own for themſelves 
and family for ever; they will aſſuredly work 
no more ; they will have no time to ſpare from 
their plantations ; or if they have any, they 
will expect to be paid fo high for 'thefe manu- 
factures, that the buyers may as well have them 
from their mother country; and the rather as 
they would be ſure of having them much better. 
See now how very eaſily the diſputes at prefent 
ſubſiſting between England and her colonies, 
abont the right of taxation, may be accom- _ 
modated ; England ought to drop her preten- 
ſions; as indeed they are unjuſt : ſhe can have 


no more authority to tax her colonies than ſhe 


had to tax the Iſle of Man. Yet they ought 
to contribute according to their ſeveral abilities 
to eaſe and relieve her; this they have never 
refuſed, and probably never will; but if they 
thould, 'tis only laying taxes on the exportati- 
ons thither, and it will, without the leaſt breach 
of juſtice, anſwer the ſame end. And as for 
their eſtabliſning manufactures, ſo many ways 
may be found out to prevent it; eſpecially by 
giving, upon eaſy terms, grants of land to the 
manufacturers; who will aſſuredly then leave 
off their trades, in order to attend to the culti- 


vation 


vation of the grounds: that while ſuch im- 
menſe tracts remain open, to be granted to ſuch 
numbers of people, more than probably all Europe 
will even ſend thither; it is altogether unlikely 
that ſuch manufaQtures ſhould ever be carried on 
to any purpoſe. Indeed there is as much pro- 
priety in the colonies employing themſelves only 
in raiſing materials for manufactures, without fa- 
bricating themſelves, as in tracts of land in Bri- 
tain being laid out under ſheep. or flax, or the 
like, while in the trading towns only, theſe thould 
be worked up. Some arts are more abſolutely 
neceſſary, even in the moſt out of the way 
22 and the thinneſt peopled; for inſtance, 
1{miths to ſhoe horſes, and the like; and which, 
therefore, ought by all means to be permitted to 
the colonies; but by far the greateſt part of all 
arts can be followed, to purpoſe, only in towns; 
and, therefore, will never be followed, ſo as to 
do much hurt to the mother country, if ſhe but 
takes care to find out a more eligible employment 
for the emigrants ſhe ſends or permits to go out, 
tq her colonies; and to whom, as indeed to all 
mankind, the culture of the ground will ever ap- 
pear preferable to any other occupation what- 
ever. I mean where the property of the ground 
is their own, and the advantage made of it is to 

to all tuity their deſcendent's property. 
A 1e — that ought to be lowed. in 
all our poſſeſſions beyond the Atlantic, the con- 
ſequence of which will be an uninterrupted good 
correſpondence between them and Britain; to 
which, if the God of Peace gives ſuch ſucceſs to 
theſe remonſtrances of mine; as to render them 
Pa means of eſtabliſhing, 1 ſhall think it a moſt 
angular glory and felicity of my life, | 
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| Continuation of the preceding Subject. _ 


T.TAVING:treated of the articles of religion, 
taxation, manufactures, and commerce, 
and inſiſted on the freedom of the latter, as far 
at leaſt as it does not hurt the mother country in 
general, though ſuch a freedom may affect par- 
ticular perſons; and which, however, there will 
be much leſs, neceſſity of confidering, with re- 
ſpect to Hyperborea, than to the other Britith co- 
lonies, and referring till we come to them the 
more particular further examination of this ſub- 
ject. Let us now ſee what form of government 
will be the fitteſt to be there eſtabliſhed. 03 
It will, perhaps, be thought ſtrange, that I, 
- who contend for ſo much freedom in the articles 
of taxation and commerce, ſhould be alto- 
\ gether for a reſtraint in point of government ; 
yet, from the moſt mature conſideration of the 
ſubject, I am fully convinced that all colonies 
ſhould univerſally be prohibited a legiſlature, 
They ought by all means to be allowed to hold 
aſſemblies for determining the neceſſary taxes; 
for examination of grievances; accuſing of ſuſ- 
pected perſons, and cauſing them to be brought 
to trial, where juſtice is withheld, or overawed 
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by the greatneſs of delinquents; and ſor 3 
from time to time, all neceſſary applications to 


the ſupreme authority at home. And theſe af- 


ſemblies ought to meet regularly at ſtated times, 


without waiting for writs or ſummonſes from go» 
vernors; neither ought they to be prorogued 
or diſmiſſed at their pleaſure, till they had 1at a 
ſufficient length to finiſh their buſineſs in. Te 
ſubject them to the arbitrary directions of go- 
vernors in particular, is intirely to take away 
their freedom; and as their complaints are often 
againſt the male-adminiftration of the governors 


themſelves, it is not to be ſuppoſed: that they 


would ever be allowed an opportunity of pre- 
ſenting them to the throne, if it was in the 
power of the governors to prevent it, by pro- 
roguing and diſſolving ſuch aſſemblies at their 
own pleaſure. 

I know princes are told that they ought to be | 
jealous of their authority, which mult ever ſuffer, 
if their governours are not allowed ſuch and: ſuch 
powers: but they ought to be told that governors 
_ oftner abuſe their e than the people 

reſiſt 1t. 

Princes ſeldom know thoſe vlan they intruſt 
with the government of their people; they are 
recommended by others, whom they think well 
of; and thoſe others, if ever ſo honeſt and un- 
deſigning, which however is not always the caſe, - 
yet are themſelves often deceived in thoſe whom. 
they recommend to their ſovereign ; who, there» 
fore, knowing the weakneſs of human judgment, 
and how eafily it. is biaſſed by love and friend - 
thip, and ſenſible of the depravity of the heart 
of man, and well aware that for one thoroughly 

5 ou honeſt 


pn . 
honeſt ſenſible well judging perſon, there are a 
thouſand, perhaps ten thouſand, cunning, artful 
fools or knaves ; as in all the world, fo probably 
more about the palace than any where elſe ; be- 
cauſe there will be for certain a perpetual guard - 
kept, to conceal ſuch follies or depravities; fo 
for this reaſon ſhould a prince be always ready to 
receive information, though againſt the greateſt . 
of his ſervants, the deareſt of his attendants, 
Not that he ſhould be diſpoſed to a mean jea- 
louſy ; but as he can never know the truth but 
by examining, ſo ought he never to decline the 
taſk of ſuch examination. If his favourite has 
acted well, he cannot but be cleared; the good 
will of the prince will ever be of ſervice to bring 
Bim off, if he deſerves it; and if he does not, 
why ſhould the royal favour be employed to 
 Kreen, | r 
A courtier may be the honeſteſt beſt meaning 
man in the world, but he may err in his judg- 
ment; and, if his ſovereign relies too much upon 
it, he muſt needs do things wrong, This will 
inflame his people, and they will certainly make 
him uneaſy, if he perſiſts in acting contrary to 
their inclinations :- when this happens, his fa- 
vourite may believe, but whether he does or no, 
will certainly endeavour to perſuade his maſter 
that they are diſaffected. But a people in general 
were never yet diſaffected withont cauſe; go over 
all the hiſtories of paſt ages, and it will be found 
wherever a great majority perſiſted in a diſlike to 
public meaſures; that, independent of the diſſa - 
tisfaction they occaſioned, they were originally 
wrong. 9 15 


In 


W 
la ſettled governments eſpecially, the very 
mob are more inclined to reverence their prince 
than to deſign him hurt; the blame is always laid 
at his minitter's door; let but their maſter leave 
them to a fair trial, and, be the iſſue what it 

will, the tumult will always ſubſide. , 
To what end are your little parli 
. intrigues, but to ſkreen ſome ill judging or ill 
defigning miniſter from being called to an ac- 
count; and it is little matter whether the public 
ſuffer by his weakneſs or his wickedneſs, ſtill if 
they ſuffer, they cannot but complain; and were 
he a man of ſenſe and honour, he would chooſe 
to have all his actions examined with the utmoſt. 
exactneſs, and not try every ſhifting art to evade 
a” parliamentary inquiry. He would ſcorn to 
cloſet the members; he would diſdain to threaten 
them with their ſovereigns diſpleaſure, in order 
to intimidate them from making the fulleſt 
inquiries. If all he has done in his adminiſtra - 
tion is but to ſhift and ſhuffle, to rob Peter in 
order to pay Paul, juſt to get rid of a preſent 

inconvenience by bringing on a future much 
greater one; he will have need in truth to 
practiſe all thoſe little arts to ſave himſelf from 
effects of public indignation z and he will en · 
deavour to perſuade his maſter, even when his 
maſter comes to diſcover the weakneſs of his 
whole adminiſtration, that yet truly it was for 
his good, and to procure him ſome repoſe, even 
4 pw nag repoſe, though by expoſing him 
to greater ſubſequent inquietudes; and a 


natured prince is too often prevailed upon by duch | 
_ repreſentations to permit the royal name to be 
made uſe of to fave ſuch a miniſter, 


But 


1 
But what if a miniſter errs through a miſtake 


of judgment, not a depravity of heart; why 


{till the public will ever think they have a right 


to be eaſed; and where they have any reaſon; to 


believe it is the head not the heart that has failed, 
they are inclined enough, eſpecially the Engliſh 
nation, to be content with a removal of the 


Amin 


i 
But all men are fallible, even the public ieſelf : 


often finds 1tſelf miſtaken ; and by what rule 


then ſhall a miniſter's abilities be examined, ſo as 


to be thought worthy of being confided in. 


No man can poſſibly be qualified for the mi- 


niftry, who has not firſt a conſiderable know- 


ledge in geography, and a taſte to incline him 
that way, ſo as to give a ey eager attention to 


all diſcoveries therein ; becauſe thereon 1s founded 
all the {kill neceſſary for conducting the public 
commerce, and regulating the connexions of the 
ſtate with their neighbours ; without this, no 
plan whatever can be propoſed - for carrying on 
2 war; and without it, to direct in framing a ſo- 
lid peace, the greateſt ſucceſs in the field can - 
not inſure ſuch. 

I ſuppoſe I need not tell the reader, that a 
man, much converſant in geography, muſt be 
ſuppoſed not ignorant of the ftate of the govern - 
ment in every country he has occaſion to have 
concerns with; which will include ſomewhat, 
though, indeed after all, for the purpoſes we are 


now ſpeaking of, there need not beto er 


of hiſtory as may be imagined. 
This is the qualification neceſſary for the ma- 


3 of s _— of which commerce, 
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being between different nations, muſt always 
be conſidered as a part. N 

As to domeſtie affairs a very great deep and 
thorough knowledge of the law of nature, and 
nations, is indiſpenſibly neceſſary for the well 
management thereof: 4 king who has nor learn- 
ed that moſt valuable part of ſcience, bas been 
greatly abuſed by his preceptors. He that has, 
will never be. much out of in judgment of the 
meaſures; he is to obſerve with his people. He 
that has not learn'd it muſt look for à miniſter 
that has, and that underſtands this moſt: im- 

ortant point of ethics, and without which all 
other parts of education art of no value in a 
ſtateſman. Painting, muſic; architecture, and 
many others of the fine arts, are ornamental? 
and ſuch as it were to be wiſhed every ſovereign, 
and every prime miniſter had a taſte for; 
but alas what are they to the good government 
of their people. The renown'd Grecian, Themiſ- 
tocles, being aſked to play on ſome inſtrument of 
muſic, declared he had never learned it; and 
when he obſerved it created a ſurpriſe, he-nobly 
aniwered I Know not indeed how to handle 
ſuch an inſtrument; but I know very well how 
to make a ſmall ſtate a great one; and accord 
ingly he raiſed bis country Athens to a pitch of 
glory it had never known before 
\ Theſe two parts of knowledge then; Geo- 
graphy and the law of nature and hations are 
the two great, and comparatively ſpeaking 
almoſt only qualifications neceMry for a prince, 
or 1 prime m niuer. For "when thoroughty ins 
ſtructed in theſe he can hardly judge amiſs; 
either of foreign or W affairs; br if deeply 
0 principled 
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principled in the latter, he can ſcarce be abſe 
to prevail on himſelf to act wrong. This 
part of ethics will open to him ſo clean a proſ- 
pect of the rights of all mankind, that he can 
no more act againſt it, than a man with his 
eyes open would chooſe to leap down a preci- 


e. ; „ J . le 
— politeneſs, the belles lettres, are all 
ornamental and uſeful, but a prince or miniſter 
very deficient in every one of them, will, hu- 
manly ſpeaking, and ſuppofing divine pro- 
vidence not to interpoſe, govern a ſtate better, 
and render it happier by ſuch knowledge in 
geography and ethics, as we have mentioned, 
than the moſt accompliſhed, and otherwiſe wor- 
thy king or miniſterever born can without them. 

A prince ſo qualified will never refuſe to liſten: 
to the repreſentations of his people, I will net 
fy aſſembled together in bodies, but even thoſe 
of the very meaneſt, ſingle perſon: when: a poor 
old woman had applied to king Pfilip, the father 
of Alexander the Great for redreſs of ſome griev- 
ance, and he anſwered he had not leiſure to hear 
her complaint; ſhe/ ſmartly: replied then, fir, you 
ought not to reign. And the preſent king of: - 
Pruſſia, it is well known finds time to anſwer, even 
in his own hand writing, the particular letters 
he receives from private perſons; One Mrs.. | 
 Goodham, an Iriſh lady, who had ſhares in his 
Embden Aſiatic company, finding herſelf very 
ill treated by ſome of the governors thereof, 
took the liberty to trouble the king by the com- 
mon poſt with a letter on the ſubject: By the 
very next return of it, ſhe received an anſwer: 
under his own hand, informing her that he. _ 

Eo 1 taken 
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taken care ſhe ſhould have immediate juſtice 
done to her. | | 

The king of Pruffia is fond of poetry, muſic, 
and elegance of every kind: His dominions 
are widely ſpread, and diſſected into a number 
of ſtates, all ſeparated from one another; yet 
he finds leifure for his amuſements, and for at- 
tending to, and diſpatching the minuteft and 
moft trifling affairs of all that wide extent of 
| Mates he is ſovereign of; and what ſhould hin- 
der every other king to do the ſame; to ſee 
with his own eyes; hear with his own ears; and 
truſt altogether no miniſter whatever; none of his 
governors willthendare to abule their authority, 
to maltreat his people; and if any complaints be 
made againſt his greateſt favourite among them, 
he will, even-from his being a favourite, be 
ſtill the more ready to attend to every repreſen- 
tation relating to him, and will; the more wil- 
lingly puniſh him for having, more than others, 
abuſed his confidence, as he put more in him 
than in thoſe others. 7 | 
So ſoon, therefore, as the repreſentations of 
the ſmalleſt community in this dominions, and 
much more thoſe of large colonies are defign'd 
to be preſented to him, be it on what ſubje& 
it will, they' ought to be allowed the utmoſt 
freedom herein: I ſay the utmoſt, becauſe it 
can never be imagined they will offend againſt 
common decency in ſuch applications, or treat 
their prince defignedly with rudeneſs. . 

But for legiſlation ſuch mixed-afſemblies ſhould 
never be truſted with it; and how indeed ſhould 
ſuch be able to 1 well, who, ſo very = 


% 
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pf them, know the ſirſt principles of law, right» 
Juſtice, or equity. W 
I There never was a good ſyſtem of laws yet 
made by ſuch aſſemblies; all that ever were 

well received were compoſed by ſingle perſons, 
Moſes, Minos. Lycurgus, Solon, Zaleucus, 
Numa, were all ſuch: all that have been made 
by numerous ſocieties have been fooliſh, abſurd, 
contrary to natural juſtice, nay even to com- 
mon ſenſe; liberty unneceſſarily oppreſſed, the 
common actions af life pretended to be regula- 
ted, and the common rights of mankind abro- 
gated. . $9 it | 
; Upon the whole Iam fully perſuaded that a 
yery ſhort comment on the ten command- 
ments, contained perhaps in a fingle ſheet of 
paper, would be all that mankind could poſ- 
fibly need for their general direction. Every 
thing hereto ſuperadded is but form; and how 
ſimple might thoſe forms be? the greateſt 
city, every town, every village, require juſt the 
ſame forms of government; only the times of 
judicature and the numbers of the magiſtracy 
inlarged, in proportion to the populouineſs of 
the place. What can be neceſſary for the go- 
- vernment of London or Paris, more than the 
meaneſt village, except thus enlarging the 
times of judicature, as I ſaid, and the number 
of their reſpective magiſtrates? what power has 
a lord-mayor more than any other juſtice of 

ace? they may go by different names indeed, 
— the authority is the ſame. And what 
power has a court of aldermen and a common- 
council, or ought. at leaſt to have, more than. a 
veſtry of a country pariſh? neither of them, _ 


„ 
the aſſembly of any colony ſhould have power 
to make by laws, all ſuch are infringements of 
genera] liberty, and breaches of public right. 
Not that there muſt not be regulations far 
the better government of ſubaltern ſocieties in a 
ſtate ; but theſe regulations ſhould be all alike; 
and therefore one univerſal code ſhould be made 
for every the ſmalleſt part of the dominions of 
the greateſt ſtate; and that the code ſhould be ſo 
framed, as to ſuit all other political ſocieties of 
the reſt of mankind too. Why g. e. go- 
verned by one ſyſtem of laws; and à Spaniard, 
or Britton, an Indian, or Ruſſian, by another? 
is not the human nature every where alike? are 
not the neceſſities of the whole ſpecies the ſame, 
to provide for their lives, liberties, and pro- 
perties? all other wants are imaginary, 
ought pot to be taken notice of by laws; but 
thoſe ſhould be every where alike taken care of, 
and provided for; and is it poſſible indeed that 
the ſame methods can not ſerve for the ſecurity 
of all? and thoſe when once known and pub- 
| liſhed are what are called laws; which, there- 
fore, it is evident will never be ſufficient to fill 
volumes, but may be compriſed in a very ſmall 
compaſs. en a ee 5 >_e] 
Let us look over the codes of any of our colo- 
nies, and ſee what a heap they often are of 
contradictory inſtitutions; but\generally of ſuch 
as are inconſiſtent with the welfare of any part 
of mankind but themſelves. One colony makes 
laws to hurt the next one: is this to be per- 
mitted? and fo if one ſtate makes, it's laws to 
the prejudice of another, is not this as much 
- againſt the laws of God and nature, as thoſe of a 
8 333 particular 
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particular colony are againſt the intereſt 'of the 
whole fate, of which they are parcels? which re- 

quires that every member thereof enjoy equal 
thberties, rights, or priviliges, and ſo God and 
nature, would have it that all mankind thould 
with reſpect to one another. e 
Is it becauſe a little river, or arm of the ſea, 
divides your country from mine, that I am 
therefore to do you all the indirect hurt I can? 
chat I ſhall never buy any thing from you, tho 
it be confeſſedly better, and cheaper, than what 
Icanget at home, or any where e ; eyenthough 
1 fearch to a greater diſtance for 8 | 
Yet ſuck are the arguments, ſuch the ſyſtem, 
upon which many European ſtates, above all 
others the Engliſh, have form'd their m 
heaps ot volumes upon volumes, which they c 
cheir laws, and are every day adding to 4 
bulk of their ill digeſted code, by ſtill making 
new ones of the ſame abſurd tendency. 
If the other ſtates of the world followed the 
fame plan, there would be an end of Brittain; 
at leaſt of al} her commerce, and of all her 
wealth and glory, Let Piedmont and China 
ſtop the exportation of their raw ſilk, as ſhe 
does of her wool, and why not ? what then willbe- 
come of all her manufactures made of that mate- 
rial? Let Spain ſuffer none af her wool to come. 
to Britain, and where then will be her trade for 
fine broad cloaths? In ſhort, if people would 
ge diſpaſſionately, and of their own concerns, 
-with the ſame equity as they. would of their 
 peighbours, they would inſtantly ſee and ac- 
—— the injuſtice and the folly of ſuch 
reſtrictions, and nothing but the drongeſt * 
judice | 


63 
judice ariſing from mere avarice, and a mean 
contemptible ſelfiſhneſs, can ever make them 
- approve or continue ſuch inſtitutions, 

But alas where, when, or how, can we hope 
for a legiſlator to ariſe with fuch noble ſenti- 
ments, in favour of univerſal equal liberty, in 
theſe points? No! the directors of our par- 
haments endeavour to inſtil into them the 
pooreſt. pitytulleſt ideas on ſuch occaſions; they. 
rack their brains for ways and means to raiſe 
money, by oppreſſing the poor with takes, 
loading manufactures with burdens, cramping, 
trade by prohibiting every thing that ſhould'be 
- tolerated, and tolerating - every thing that 
ſhould be prohibited; juit'to get over a eon, 

without either knowing, or ſo much as een 
ſtriving to know; (not perhaps indeed thro* 

their narrow prejudices capable of diſcovering,); _ 
the true baſis of commerce, the real intereſt of 
their country, or ſo. much as the caſe, and glory. 
of their indulgent maſter, 4 * 1 os 

The ſcene is too gloomy, t eD ** of it 


pro 
muſt damp every joy, and ſpread an orror of 


melancholy over every thinking heart. Let us 
then here drop the curtain, and ſtrive to turn 
our thoughts to ſome more entertainiug ſub- 
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'E cannot. paſs from the northerh regions. 
of Hyperborea, more to the ſouthwardg 
without croſſing that ſpace, where the. North-. 
Weſt paſſage (which opens a4 communitation on 
that quarter between the Atlantic and the Auſ- 
tfalian oceans) is ſuppdſed to lie; the con- 
ſideration, of it therefore, here naturally occurs. 
Nothing can be more certain from the paſt diſ- 
coveries of the Spaniards, and later ones of the 
Kuſſians, than that the neateſt part of the Auſ- 
tralian ocean is 600 leagues, br aboùt two 
thouſand Engliſh miles diſtant from Hudſon's 
Bay, which opens to the Atlantic, and whictt 
pace, as was ſaid, is the ſhorteſt between them. 
f theretore there, is arty communication from 
ohe to the other by the North-Weſt paſſage, 
it muſt. be by a ſtrait, or very narrow, ſea of 
that prodigious length. This at. once is apt to 
preclude all hope of there being ſuch a thing: 
Another conſideration is, that the Indians 
who traffic with the Engliſh at Hudſon's 
Bay, and who it is affirmed; do ſome of them 
come all the way from the ſhores, of the Auſ- 
tralian ocean, or of ſome bay or inlet com- 
municating therewith, do yet never come 
by water but always the whole by land; 
except that they uſing indeed canous 2 
| | croly 


of the Meng ul P'. 


5 


comes it then that CAITY ca- 
noes with them to help ii the crofling ſ 


lakes and rivers, do not uſe them durmg the 


whole p , but fatigue themſelves by tra- 
verſing on foot ſuch imnienſe tracts of woody 
and ſome:imes ſwampy groubds For it cannot 
be pteteiided they chooſe the latter way for the 
fake of hunting and of gettirig foviſions as 
is known that the Indians who fail up and 
down great fivers in theſe canoes, do conſtantly 
from time to time make a practice of going on 
ſhore to hunt and get proviſions ; and ſo to he 
ſure they would along all this notth-weft ftrait 
if there was a poſſibility of a continued navi 
tion thereon : that is, if the Indians trading to 
Hudſon's Bay, came from r e ot the Au- 
ſtralian ocean which was neareſt thereto. And 
to be ſure there is great weiglit in theſe argu- 
ments againſt a north-weſt paſſage; and no- 
thing in the world could induce people, one 
| fhould think, ſo. much as to ſuſpect᷑ the ſmalleſt 
> propebliey of fuch ; if it was not actually by 
| ſome navigation or other either really diſco. 


- 


1 


vered, or pretended at leaſt to be ſo. i 
- endent of fuch reat or pretended 
 _ _ diſcovery, all the reaſonings commonly uſed to 
make out the probability thereof, do in truth 
prove nothing at all to the purpoſe: Let us 
conſider them: It is ſaid chat the flocks of 
wild geeſe, which viſit Hudſon's Bay in 
the ſpring, always come from the weſtward + 
Wen what chen? Why to Be ſure the well ſea 
they come from, mult needs be near Hudſon's 
Bay: Far from it: * geeſe may indeed come 


Por independent of fuch real 


„ 
2. 


5 


: . . 
+. 


Wor d! L. es 1 nu den 
from the Avftralizh ocean; ut as we know ih 
Jecies. fred a8 well In. frem Water Ree 

"nds, lakes, and rivers, As at the ea ; and” A 

© afſuredly.. know. from Pere Chat Tevoi's 1. ü 


tion, that there, are three vety great lakes, 


as 


2 7 between the two ſeas we Ipeak of, b 
| des that from the accounts of the Thdfanss: at | 
Hrom. the general nature of the regions in tho 
arts, all abounding in lakes; we have abundape 
Teaſon to believe there are gre at numbers of 
Pa alſo, beſides the three fore mentione, , 
ing in the tract which theſe wild geeſe follo 
in their ſuppoſed flight ;) there Will be NO ne- * 
.celbty for allowing that tract to be fo ſhort, 4s 
"thoſe, who uſe this argument would perfuade 
us: It may be as long as was before de by 
"and. the chains of lakes, reaching perhaps the 
Whole length of it, may well be confidered 3 as 
- temptations enough to the wild geeſe to proceed | 


3 call the way, long as it is: nor can any argu- 


ment be brought, from that ſpecies not being 
Fasan, uſually. to range ſo far, becauſe allow- 
git was ſo in general; yet here an exception 
Rs be, a admitted, Where there is 
3; a continusd long extended tract, abound- 
ing in lakes, more than 1 in-any other part of the 

. beſides. r 
But: uin truth we po | 50 ſafficiept 8 10 | 
think that wild geeſe do not take flights of 70 | 

great length, hundreds of leagues : at leaſt ; 
we know that. thoſe . which annually viſit. 24 
Bn iſh iſlands, about the latter end of Augyſt 
begining. Sep ember, come from [ark 
ward, and croſs $ in their Way at leaſt" the 
"whole Bay of Biſcay, if not 2 much greater tract, 


0 perhaps 
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* from Barbar Le to the fouck-- 
ſt of Irgland, where. ave. been aſſured 
Ine N firſt obſerved, A800 
time mentiqned, 15 al leaſt 400 lea I, Th 
Fonverled. with men of ſenſe apd ſkill upon't 
3 Hider who have aſſured me chat” chey hay 
urpo! ſely gen: out to ſea, to male 8 
| JEET on the H. ghts of thele W. and't 
_ 4though chęy flew, oo high 5 de een, kh 
88 3 yet be heard up, in ri * aj 6 Very. aint 
both before they approached, alſo when - 3 
over. their heads, and afterwards heh they had 
| . Aud particularlythe late R 


ohn Wynne, Nene LP St. Patrick's ria 
Bo, who was very . gene y Known, A 15 
character reſpected in F 2s well a 
land. rold me,: that once,” when he ys bes 
+ out” on ſuch an exped; tion, off the MY f | 
. Wexford, an purpoſe, to make the, 0bſerviti 
he h had heard che gecſe. but could not fee them, 
and the next. day found conſiderable! nagen 
ef them bad landed there. Their 10 e 
laid came from the ſouthward, Father inclmig 
"from towards the weſt, and theretore they mut 
have come from Spain or Barbary ; and: f 
*courle have in one continued .Aight "traverſed 
; that ſpace, near 300, and perhaps more probably 
1490 ere ee the tea And fo; age Ke 
gee ſe near the uppos d north. veſt, 8 Hate 
done: And as Jai bot. 300 Tetaves'Fi 
- Auſtralian, ocean to Per- Charky ts BAK, 1 


5 lying mid-way, between it and Hudioft 8 
Bay, even u 5 ſuppoff z jon chat they. yay * 

* 1 'd.at all. on their ;palfage" wall they 

- bhicher; , but f from what was e W. wo q 

UA 503 chrawor . 5 Barf 2 A 


RS FS. 
544i it 


— — en Ong 


; Italy, an 
de conſiderable 1 rivers, but Theſe on the coaſt of 


| by the ſame fule, though the rivers in 2 : 


7 3 WT. 15 68. 
be. che adds wild EY e 

manger of improbability, that às in two E. 8 
fights, thoſe others might have reach'd that 
fen from their leaving the ſhoves of the Auſtra- | 


| Han ocean + ſo from hence no kind of argy- 


ment can bedrawh to prove any greater vicinity 
between them. \ ah EFT * 

Another argument la ubes from the ſize of 
"the rivers which run info Hydſon's Bay ; the 


Which ſtill, as one proceeds more northerly, 
WE 


found 10 grow ſmaller, SIT at By hee 


js there narrower, 

” is indeed 2 chat the mountains or 

b whence t oſe rivers proceed, are in the 

northern part much nearer ro Hudſon's 's Bay, 

than are the ſources of the rivers Which run 

From the ſouth; but this is no manner of proof 

in the leaſt, that the land in general grows lo 

much proportionably narrower, becauſe we 

\ know f — contkary often is the caſ QQ. 

F or f poſe one failing along 1 the coaſts of 

4 oblerying the Tiber and the Arno to 


noa #djoining to be very {mall ; ought they 
nee to conclude the Lind lying north of Ge- 


noa to be much narrower, than What lay beyond 
. the ſources of the Tiber and Arno? If the) dil, 


would on trial. find themſelves greatly 
aken; fot north of Genoa there is no ſea 


| all you come to the Baltic, about boo! Ws 
At, whereas the other ſea, namely the 


gen 


. is hot near a quartet! ſo much. 


north part of Hudſon's Bay be of very mort 


courſe, the 9 dem towards the Au- 
n Walli | 


* 
? 


1.%. * 
eue ere, may be da ne goes cn t. 
a8 we fare very ſure the rought fm th it s. 
Pits A third argument 1s brought from the 6 
hich run into Hudſon's Bay from the 45 h- 


Ward, and and-which-therefore they ſay cannot pro- 
from Baffin s Bay, becauſe forſdoth the 


"a in this latter riſes bur five feet, whereas, 
Ser it riſes A yes and yo 9 


bn 


bo 2 W $5 gy So it is in, * 5 
ber iſlands; but as one procee ore inward 
towards the maiv.. the tides are higher; ſo 
in the cod or bottom ot e Bay Hondur 
co de fiſteen feets Ann the 8: f Campeac 
ſtill more. SC n 
Ey his rule. then, though the rides riſe in 
© Baffin? $ Bay but five feet, they well r mount 
2 1 ten or more in Hudſon's Bay, ſuppoſing, a8 
indeed is moſt probable, chat * * * 
"by [the former into the latter. | HP 0 

a ut it it were otherwiſe, that it were 
". eertain they did not come ant hes Bay, 
hat yet would be no proof that they 5 

| 42 rom the Avſtraljan ocean; for t 1 
bo w from the Hyperborean, 17 Hoy 


| of it as woes the moſt 
— er 


* * 
oy” W.. 


8 A 


Ard that thr the y LEY. of the argument 

from the tides," did mot belleve that they come 

or the e ocean, but rather = the 
northern 


tie Hyperborean, (which 
e way 8 


rt 
Aut r their Tcheme, as ſuch a 
lage Gould never be navigable, at leaſt never 
| 12 5 the way to China) nay that they rather 
9 J or found at leaſt after All, that they = 
ame from 'Batfin's Bay, notwithſtanding 
— ning to argue for the Lontrary 1 
| me very highly N from their decll. 
n chat very n from which - 
ame Ne HE they-ramied/2- 
Or th Aidan „ 
erfand iflar I HER hich they name the eaſt 
nain, "the Ude dec Weg 0e come from 
e north-weſt © Kell, chey followed it on; un- 
they cathe neafeſt to cht place where Bat- 
Fs and Hüdlor's Bay approach each other, 
And from wherice the Mir e certainly come; EK 
Jet all qu 7 Tadden; inſtend ef p mon; fox 
Witt to the extreme north" welt we find them 
F ectedly (and we cannot from their dun 
= "fefat ons Bueſs from what motives) got to the 
Welt "maif, and the tides then . not from 
;  *the northweſt] as Hithefto' they had obſerved, 
uc from the nofthleaft, Which they had paffed. 
It is plain, they had then ſo paſſed wy a. * 
"Ing, thro! 2th! ah des enter dhe Hf, 
ought they not then to Have turned back, and 
540 hade ſearched till they had diſcopered che 
very ſtrait, through which the tide fo'entered. 
Tits to be thought they now ſuſpected, 
What T bern believe will be foond the trurb, 
that this tide came from Bafin s Bly, which'as 
3 Was 


20 ARE tn La Ai us 


0 hes. obſerved -woul Ae * W 
e docs e 
that 35 
Kill further off, «all along the welt jk — 
ing; or ptetending rather to ſeareh, for a 
welt paſſage; where, accordintz 19 their, : 
ſyſtem, is was impoſkible to be found; and a6 
2 indeed they did nat ſind it. 0 $03. * 
1 have faid; that to their. own 
em, — from their oblervation of the 
tides, the north - weſt 
they continued to ſearch for it, becauſe t 
found that in every inlet which they exami 
the tides = . to flow — — 
eaſt or north - weſt; and it appears from 
have publiſhed; that they: looked upon it as in- 
eiputable, chat the ſuppoſed norch-weſt paſſage 
muſt be in that part from whence the tide | 
comes : and therefore, that as it proceeded from 
the north · weſt at firſt, and-afterwards when they 
changed their courſe from the north-eaſt, - the 
paſſage muſt have been: there, here ꝓet they 
never tried for it; and that it could not be 
ſuppoſed by them ta be, where yet hey per- 


paſſage could not be qe : 


ſiſted to ſearch, aca to pretend to ſeargh = 


Dig eee 
But after all, s, that this argument, 
* from the tides, is in no ſort à proof pf 
e non exiſtence of the north weſt paſſage; 
- or that the mouth of it is not in one of 


very inlets which they ſcarched., I. faz the. 


Sument drawn from the ADEG s n ſufficient | 
Proof, for at preſent I am 


. 
: 


| Suppoſing 


; 
"- 


4 


| L a 


3 Auſtralian ocean 
wo run a 8 e the land; 
3 N | 


95 che tide allo co run fo 


meet the td dill that omar 15 Dany 


codſt of England from the | northward _—_ | 


therefore; though this argument drawn from 


the tides is by no means tobe admitted as a proof 
of the reality of a" north-weſt- paſſage, neither 
15 1 * "proch: 'of _ REA 


I have before end two „unten : 
Sir make much againſt the probability of that 
paſſage ; namely, 1ſt; the great length, no leſs 
. — 600 leagues, which mult (if there is ſuch a 
paſſage) be all taken up with ſo long a ſtrait of 
f dery narrow ſea, which one is not much incli- 
ned to ſuppoſe any way credible. 2. That 0 
"cannot" learn the Indians, who viſit Hudſon's 


Bay, ever navigate ſuch à long paſſage; and 
which one cannot help thinking that they 
- would if it exiſted, Neither can any reaſoning 
whatever be brought to remove the prejudices, 

which thoſe two conſiderations muſt be 
- ruiſe' in our minds, againſt te, probability af 
ſuch paſſage, except its appearing to be a mat- 
wr of fact, by ſome credible relation, of the 


t 


having been actually navigated. We 
indeed extant tories of de let us then 
* Shot 1 nn 


4 A 
1 
. 
7 N 
1 
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e 7 
% | | | | ; : — 
R 9 73 12 ae: | | 4 
As none of thoſe. relations mention any pir- _ 
ticular latitude, where it is ſaid they found the - * 
paſſage, nor give any particular circumſtances 0 


that may be thought 'to mark with, preciſion, . 
or even very nearly the place where ſuch paſſage 2 
was made; except only the account publiſhed 
in the name of De Fonte; I ſhall paſs over all 
tze others (even that of De Fuca, though in- -* = 
ſerted in the maps, becauſe it is extremely un- ; 
ſatisfactory) and proceed to examine that of De 
onte + and here follows the ſubſtance of his 
ſtory as related by himſelf. . 
F He tells us, that in the year 1639, the 
14th of Charles I. of England, the court of 
Spain being advertiſed of ſome navigations be- 
ing attempted by the people of Boſton in New. 
England that year; he was ordered to equip 
four ſhips of force ſin order to oppoſe them] 


. 


e having left Callao, the port of Lima n 
; 


Peru, Ap 55 1640, at five in the afternoon, 
he made the following courſes.” | i, 


5 5 | Lea; Deg; Courſe. - 
April 7, St. Helena at Gua. 7 
| by C Paſſoe ä 


Abril 17, C. St. Franciſco — 1-7 North. 
April 16, Rialeja 8 320 5 : 11-14 | W. N. W. 
April 6, Chiametlan Com - 

E 48> 17-31 N. W. by. 


This muſt be a miſtake, for he made in the- 
laſt courſe. only 6 degrees 17 minutes; hg 
courſe N. W. by N. and yet ran 480 leagues, 
whereas from C. St. Franciſco to Rioloja, he 
made 10 degrees 7 minutes; the courſe VN. W. 
and yet ran but 320 leagues. Beſides Chia. 
metlan, near to which OO poſtella lies, is really 
n 5 in 


fo ad] 


in near 23 degrees of north latitude ; and not in 
17 degrees. 31 minutes. If we change the la- 
titude of Chiametlan from 17-31, where he miſ- 
takingly places it, to 23, where it really lies, 
this will add near 6 degrees more to De Fonte's 
courſe; ſo as to make the whole about 12 de- 
grees or 240 leagues: though to make out the 
480 leagues, if that be not like wiſe a miſtake, 
we muſt ſuppoſe he made many traverſes which, 
lengthened his courſe. 

Fo proceed, being hereabouts aſſured by 4 
maſter of a veſſel, whom he had hired at Com - 7 
poſtella; that on the eaſt ſide of California, A- 

bo: 200 leagues up the gulph thereof, a flood 
from the north met the ſouth floods, * that 
therefore he was ſure it muſt be an iſland. He 
ſent Penneloſſa, one of his captains, with his 
ſhip, - and four challopes, which they had. 
bought at Rialeja, accompanied with the faid 
maſter of the veſſel whom he had hired, and his 
mariners, in order to diſcover whether Cali- 
fornia were an iſland or not. 

What happened to Penneloſſa, or what dif- 
coveries he made we know not: De Fonte ta- 
king no further notice thereof. But we are now 
aſſured by the Jeſuits, that it is a Peninſula and- 
not an iſland ; though ſome maps ſtill ſay that 
it is both an iſland and a Peninſula, The 
| ſea at ſpring tides running quite acroſs the land, 
from the ocean into the gulph of Stora, 
which at other tides is joined by that overflow 

round to the main; and ſo it is ſometimes an 
iſland, ſometimes a peninſula. Nees een 

Indeed the Japaneſe map before mefiioheds 
makes a continued channel of water to commu⸗ 

nicate 


75 


—̃ OE . 
*nicate between the gulph of California and Hud- 
ſon's Bay; but this I fancy will not be much 
regarded: and ſo we muſt leave this particular 
article, till future diſcoveries ſhall have cer- 
tainly determined the truth, © 
Return we to De Fonte, who failed from 
Chiametlan with his remaining three ſhips &c. 


ets) 47 Deg. Run Leagues. Courſe. 
% May 10, 1640, made Cape ; 


or Port Abel in 26. N. 160. N. W. by W. 
«© May 16, to Cape Blanco © * 410 N. N. W. 
$ June 14, to Rio los Reys 53 N. 456 Ditto. 


All the ſailors that have made remarks on 
this voyage, univerſally agree, in ſuppoſing. the 
laſt courſe to be miſtaken, or that it ſhould be 
only partly N. N. W. namely-as far as to the 
mouth of the Archipelago of St. Lazarus, or 
Straits of Anian Gor if allow: they are the 
ſame) and that from the entrance of the ſaid 
Straits to Rio los Reys, the courſe was N. N. E. 
I) here is certainly ſome miſtake here; though 
_-how to rectify it one knows not: he poſitively 
ſays, he failed, before a ſteady gale, which 
blew from S. S. E. ſo as that from May 26 to june 
14, he had no occaſion to lower a topſail, in 
ſailing 866 leagues N. N. W. 410 leagues where- 
of were from — Abel to Cape Blanco, and 
4456 more from Cape Blanco to Rio los Reys,” 

We are morally certain from the Ruſſian diſco- 
veries, and from every other infarmation, that 
the whole 866. leagues could not be one conti- 
nued N. N. W. courſe ; but that part thereof muſt 
have been N. N. E. or on ſome ſuch point. So 
here is a great uncertainty, with reſpect to the 
mouth of Rio los Reys; except indeed that he lavs 
L 2 it 


| ( 96 | 
it down in 53 degrees north latitude. But 
| how far eaſt or weſt, we know not: however, 
as De Lifle's ſcheme ſeems to be moſt approved. 


1 


let us ſollow that. Je 
De Fonte's account of his navigation up the 
Archpelago of St. Lazarus is, © that it was 260 
leagues long, in crooked channels, amongſt 
iſlands, where the ſhip's boats failed a mile a 
head, ſounding to ſeg what water rocks or ſands © 
were in the way. FOES PE 
After De Fonte had arriyed at the mouth of 
Los Reys, he ſent one of his captains, with or- 
ders to another of his captains, one Bernarda, tq 
\- | fail up a fair river, a gentle ſtream and deep 
water [ obſerve the word vp, which plainly implies 
that the river ran down to them.] Its courſe 
was up N. N. E. and N. N. W. its depth not leſa 
than 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 fathoms; it came from a 
læarge lake full of iſlands, and one very large pe- 
ninſula full of inhabitants, a friendly e- 
ple; the lake he named Valaſco: the river he 
bad failed up into it, they called the river of 
of Haro; and the peninſula was by the native 
called Connibaſſet. Both the rivers and lakes 
abounded with ſalmon trout and large white 
perch, ſome of them two feet long. And it 
flowed in both rivers near the ſame water: in 
the river Los Reys, twenty-four feet full 
and change of the moon, S. S. E. moon ma- 
king high water; and in the river of Haro, 
rwenty-two feet and an half full and change. 
The tide therefore flowed up both rivers. ] Cap- 
tain Bernarda firſt ſailed from the, ſhips, in the 
lake Valaſco, 140 leagues weſt, and then 436 
E. N. E, to 77, of rather, as afterwards, appears 
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to 79 de of latitude. But firſt leavin 
1 big Lease p iſland of Bernat an = 

Sake of Connlbaſſet, a very ſafe port; Vet 

n ui Heer from 168 005 nt BASES 
leagues and fell into the Turtarian fea in 61 Fg | 
ed This, in three Indian boars each 
maile of a tree, fifty or ſixty feet bo Mein 
— — with thirty-ſix of the natives, x 
a his own marmers,. and two father Jeſvirs, 

| ne appears the river wa not navigable bx 

is own flüps, fince he made uſe gf Indian hoats 
n Wray Wa 5 toe 
| down) a river the whi ews the 
river-ran into the Tartarian fea in 61 de 
For he tells us in another place, ? chat 9 5 
was diſpatched by him on the diſcoyery TAK 
north and caft wh of the Tartarian fea” | 
this Uiſcovery was firſt, it ſeems to be 
before he ne to the norxh- eaſt, to Ai 
ver if there was any communication between 
this lake of alaſco, and Davis's Sraits] l 

What put this into their 17 was probably 
the Wel of the two Jeſuits, Who were 
with them, and who had former been as far 
. as 66 degrees north latitude ; and had made cu- 
rious obſervations ;* which two ſeem, both of 
them to have yo with Bernarda upon this new 
diſcovery which he was ſent on. 

Now the place where the unnamed river before- 
mentioned, (that had three falls in it, and that 
had a courſe of 80 leagues) entered the Tarta- 
rian fea in 61 degrees, Baſt be that bay, which 
was afterwards difcovered by captain Beering in 
the Rufflan Service, in the year 1741 ; the on 
cape of which bay, is terminated IF Fits, 


153 and within it FER, arge iſland of Tout 
forty miles every way over: Though the 
Tanges of hills and high lands which every where 
ſurround that bay, make: it, very doubtful whe- 
ther any ſuch riyer could enter into it. But tho 
it be doubtful, it is, however, no proof, that it 
certainly does not ſo enter it; eſpecially as the 

ee falls, ſaid to be therein, make it not impoſ- 
70 ut that they might be occaſioned by its 


5 paſh ing "thoſe. hills and, high. lands mentioned. 


F 8 5 note here, that Bernarda i in order to fail 
down this river, Rad KY his ſhip; and therefore 


LY 92 to Narf. N navigable only by 
ts. 


After ſending this About by letter to De 
Fonte, Bernarda proceeded north caſtward, 
whether the land 88 and this in the three 
boats before · mentioned, wich the twenty Spa- 
niſh ſeamen, the two. father Jeſuits, and the 
the thirty-ſix natives. 7 ſailed N. E. and E. 
3 N, E, and N. E. by E. all the way, to the 
degree 0 of north Þatitude (which is nearly 

299, height, of the upper part of Baffins Bay) 
Which e in this relation calls Davis's 
Straits: ** that from the ſaid latitude of 79, the 
land trended northwards, the ice ſetling on the 


land; that the natives had conducted one of 


his ſeamen to the head, or ſaid upper part of this 
Baffins Bay, or Davis's Straits, which terminated 
in a freſh lake, about 30 miles in circumference, 
in 80 degrees latitude ; on the north of which 
re prodigious mountains ; and on the north- 
weft de of the lake, the ice was fixed from the 
thore to. 100 fathoms depth for ought he knew, 
and on the whole, that there is no communica- 
| | tion; | 
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rian ſea in arbude 61, as. "appears fen r 
narda's firſt letter to De F oßte, dated June 27s, 
and in which} © he deſcribes the country there 
abouts, to Abound i in excellent veniſon of three 
ſorts, and the ſea and rivers with excellent fiſh": 
Obſerve, he fays, the. ſea, which ſhews he hack 
in theſe five days entered what he calls the Tar- 
tarian ſea, and which therefore, as was ſaid; mult 
be at or .near the bay of St. Elias, diſcovered 
again by captain Beering, 101 years afterwards. | 
The remaining forty-five days were ſpent in na- 
vigating up to the head of Davis's Straits, or 
Baffins's Bay, and returning therefrom. 23 8 
Obſerve, that Bernarda does not ſay the : 
land along the ſhores of which' he failed up to, 
79 degrees ended there, 'as the maps of the 
he navigated repreſent it. No! * he 
fays the land trended then northward ; the \ 
reſting on the land; fo that it ſhould ſeem that 
body of water which he ſailed on, reached fill 
further than he went: and, if there be atly truth” 
in his relation, muſt be the ſame with that great 
inlet, which the Japaneſe "maps: repreſent "to ' 
extend from the moſt northern coaſts of Hyper- 
borea, in about 82 degrees quite into the land, | bu 
as far ſouthward as to the 68th degree, that is 
280 leagues, and there dividing i it into two "they 
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. | 
they boch run ſtill more ſouthward; theweſtermoſt 
terminating in 635, and the other in 62 degrees; 


Within 80 a of the place from hence 
 Rernacda Maw. \ $f 8010 up this bay, | 
And 1055 relation 5 Bernarda's, hx. MANY 
with the Japan paneſe naps, though not perfectly _ 
agreeing as the Japaneſe maps takte no notice 
of that northern inlet's communication with the 
South Sea in 61 degrees.) Yet however are 
i alike, 3 to gain credit the one to 1 ho other. 
This relation of Bernarda's is deci ſt 
any communication between Baffin's Bay net 
the Auſtralian ocean as the followers of goyernor 
Dobbs affect to make us believe. T ay affect ; 
becauſe from what I before obſerved, it i is pretty 
Plain, thoſe whom: he N ta be employ. 
ed on the diſcovery of a N. W. pallage, did 
not themſelves believe it to be bos. 
In ſhort, if there be any communication from 
the Auſtralian ocean with any other in that 
tract which Bernarda navigated, it muſt be 
Y * that Teen which waſhes the northern 
| 2 | perborea, and which to us 
wou 1d be Sate 
Return we now from Bernarda to bis com- 
mander De Fonte, and ſee 2 he did towards 
diſcovering the N. Fe ge in the other tract; 
up the lake Belle, which he choſe for himſelf to 
try. And he tells us, that he failed from the 
N Bernarda had been diſpatched [which 
ſeems to have been at the joint mouths of the 
two rivers, viz. Haro which Bernarda ſailed up; . 
to lake Valaſco and Los Reys, which De Fonte 
reſerved to himſelf to examine] and which did 
lrad up, as we 2255 to a lake which he called 


Belle, FO 


* * «© De Fonte on the 22d of June, the day be | 
had ſent Benarda to go to the northward, -en- - 
| tered lake Belle, with his two remaining ſhips; 
and there was then no fall or cataract, but four 
or five fathom water, and fix or ſeven general 
in the lake Belle. For ſit ſeems] there is a lit- 
tile fall of water till half flood; and an hour and 
a quarter before high water, the flood begins to 
ſet greatly into the lake Belle {So that this 
tide of flood ſeems to go from the ſea lying to 
the ſouth-weſtward, up the river Los Reys and 
ſo into Lake Belle. The river is freſh-at 320 
leagues diſtance from the mouth or entrance; 
and both the river and lake abound with fab . 
mon, ſalmon trout, pikes, perch, and mullets, 
and two other ſorts of fiſh peculiar to that river; 
and theſe mullets caught in the river Los Reys, 
and in lake Belle, are the moſt delicate he be- 
lieves in world. | 85 | 
« The firſt of July, 1640, De Fonte failed 
ſrom Lake Belle, from a port thereon named 
Conoſſett, covered by a fine iſland, to a river, 
which he called Parmentiers, from his induſ- 
trious camrade Mr Parmentiers, who had ex- 
actly marked every thing in and about that ri- 
ver. In doing all this, he left his ſhips, [thar is, 
the two ſhips which remained with him, at Co- 
noſſett: and therefore he failed in boats.] 
He proceeds, he paſſed eight falls, in all thir- - 
ty-two feet perpendicular from its ſource out of 
lake Belle. [The falls being one with another 
four feet each; and the river did not run into, 
but came out of the _ Belle] and falls into a 
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4 a 82 ] 
large lake, named De Fonte, where he arrived 
the th day, that 1s July 6 

It ſeems then that the lake Belle is the higheft 
water in theſe parts between the two oceans; 
that is, in all the N. W. paſſage; and as they 
ſailed up the river Los Reys into lake Belle in 
ſhips ; ſo they ſailed down the river Parmentiers, 
from thence into lake De Fonte in boars. 5 
This lake of De Fonte is 160 leagues long 
and 60 broad, lying E. N. E. and W. S. W. it 
is twenty, thirty, and ſometimes ſixty fathom 
deep, and abounds with excellent cod and ling, 
and therefore the tide comes up into it from 
the eaſtward. ] It has ſeveral very large iſlands 
and ten ſmall ones; they are covered with 
ſhruby woods; the moſs grows fix or ſeven feet 
long, with which the mooſe a very large fort 
of deer, as well as the ſmaller ſpecies of fallow, 
are fat in winter. There are abundance of 
wild cherries, ſtraw-berries, hurtle-berries, and 
wild currants. Alſo of wild fowl, heath cocks 
und hens; likewiſe partridges, and turkies, 
1nd ſea fowl in great plenty: On the ſouth ſide 
there is a very large fruitful iſland which had a 
great many inhabitants, and very excellent tim- 
ber, as oaks, aſhs, elms, and fir trees, very 
large and lk”: 175 | 
The 14th of July, he failed out of the 
E. N.-E. end of the lake; and paſſed along an- 
other lake which he named Eſtrecho de Ron- 
quilo, 24 leagues long, 2 or 3 leagues broad, 
and 20, 26 arid 28 fathom deep, He paſſed this 
ſtrait | obſerve he here calls it a Strait, which he 
before named a lake, probably from its being to 


- Cf 83 J 
narrow in proportion to ĩts breadth,] in ſo little 
a time as ten hours, having a ſtout gale of wind oe 
and the whole ebb;” [ſo that it is plan the ebb 4.4 
ran eaſtward, that is ene, ane > _— 95 0 
ſince it favoured him.] 
„The 17th of July, he came to an 1a den 
town, and the Indians told the interpreter Mr. 
Parmentiers [and who therefore muſt have been 
in thoſe parts before, going thither from either | 
the weſtward or eaftward, or ho could he un- mm 
derſtand their language, fo as to be interpreter :] 
That a little way from them lay a great ſnip, 
where never had been one before. De Fonte 
ſailed to them, and foũnd the ſhip was from 
Boſton in New England, belonging to one ſenior 
Gibbons, major- general of Maſſachuſets co- 
lony, who was then with the ſhip therep the 
maſter was one Shapely, a brave navigator : De 0; 
Fonte gave a ring worth 1200 ducats, and a quar- 
ter caſk of Peruvian wine to Gibbons; and alſo a 
thouſand ducats more to captain Shapely for his 
_ charts and journals; and twenty pieces of 
ight to each of their ten ſeamen: and the 6th ' | 
of Rog ſt, having as much wind as they could fly | 
— and the current with them, | and there- | 
fore they now failed with the tide of flood] ar- | 
' rived at the firſt fall of the river Parmentiers, © a 
the 11th of Auguſt 86 leagues; "and were on the 
ſouth fide the lake Belle, on board their ſhips, | 
Auguſt 16, before the fine town of Conoſſet, 1 
before-mentioned, where all things were found” I 
well. After which, September 2, he ſailed from 
Conoſſet, and the Sch in the morning about 
| * ze 97.7 Nein 


| { 84] 
eight o'clock, was at anchor between Arenna and 
Mynhaſſet, the former of which places was 20 
leagues from the mouth of the river Los Reys, 
and the other near it; and ſo ſailing down that 
river, [ obſerve, tis down, which ſhews the courſe 
of the river ran now the way he was ſailing; where- 
as before he ſailed it up from the north - eaſt part 
of the South Sea.] © After that he returned home, 
having found that there was no paſſage into the 
South Sea, by that called the north-weſt paſ- 
ſage ; [he adds, ] the chart will make this more 
demonſtrable.” But alas, no chart has accom- 
panied this relation. That, which we have, be- 
invented to ſuit this narrative, and to ſuit 
alſo that of other real or pretended diſcoveries. 

The only difficulty or obſcurity in the latter 
pore of this relation is, to know whether the 

th of Auguſt mentioned was the day they left 
the Engliſh ſhip. or not; and what ſpace it is, 
that he ſays was 86 leagues where he was the 
11th of Auguſt on his return, at the firſt fall of 
the river Parmentiers: becauſe in going out he 
does not give us the length of the courſe of the 
river Parmentiers, but ſays the lake. De Fonte 
is 160 leagues extent; ſo that what part of his 
courſe was thus 86 leagues long, we cannot at 
all gueſs, 145 . 

have taken no notice of the proofs brought 
for the authenticity of this relation, from its 
mentioning the names of two Engliſnmen, who 
really exiſted at the ſuppoſed time: of whom 
Shapely had ſuch extraordinary adventures at 
ſea, as to be called Old Nick; and to have ſome 
tradition of them to this day preſerved in his 
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bons can be proved (as it is ſaid) to have been 
at the very time abſent from New England; and 


ſo might have been met by De Fonte, as the re- 


lation informs us. For what if the mention of 
theſe two Engliſhmen-proves ever ſo much, that 


the narrative of De Fonte not being publiſhed, 


till ſixty- eight years after, could not be a fiction. 
(For, how indeed, could it hit upon the names 


of theſe two men, if they had not really exiſted, 


and been actually met with by the author?) 


Yet ſtill we from the whole (obſerving it ever 


ſo genuine) can conclude at moſt chat there ia 


navigation for boats uninterruptedly from ſea to 


fea, by that called the N. W. paſſage: but 


that the cataracts or waterfalls in the river Par- 


mentiers are ſuch, as to make it utterly impaſſ- 
able by ſhips; for elſe why ſhould De Fonte quit 
his ſhips in the lake to perform the reſt of the 
navigation in his boats; and ſo, as De Fonte con- 
cludes, if there be no other; then there is no 
N. W, paſſage at all: except only in the way of 


an inland navigation; which, however (if even 


this ſubject appear to be under ſtrong prejudices: 
They who wiſh for it, would fain wa 4 


every idle rumour of a ſtory, and fancy every 
imagination in its favout to be real: while from 
the weakneſs and abſurdity of the ſeveral rela- 
tions and arguments brought to prove it; one can 
hardly think they themſelves look upon them to 
carry any weight. | 2 | 
On the contrary, thoſe who think it _— 
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that was certain, would be valuable enough tro 
excite a very great attention from the public. 
It is a great misfortune that all the writers on 


us believe 
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tereſt to oppoſe and hinder a diſcovery 
Paſlage, uſe every art to deſtroy all e 
of it. 
1 perſuade myſelf I am quite diſpaſſionate 2 1˙ 
have fairly Propoſed two exceeding ſtrong ob- 


of this 


jections to it: I. from the /prodigious length of 
the paſſage ack; as one cannot without the 
teſt difficulty perſuade themſelves exiſts at all 


n nature: and 2. from its never being known 


to be — by thoſe Indians, who come to 


Hudſon's 


from the Auſtralian ocean, and 
who to be Gee would uſe it, if they knew of ſuch. 


Nor can one admit any anſwer whatever to this; 


not ſcarcely, thoꝰ ever ſo well authenticated. rela- 


tions in favour of the paſſage; but only the 


* 


ſuppoſing it to lye in ſome other tract than that, 
which theſe Indians uſe, who viſit our ſertle- | 


ments in Hudſon's Bay. 


On the other hand, notwithſtanding the 
ſtrength of theſe objections; I confeſs De Fonte's 


relation, even with its inaccuracies and ſome 
miſtakes, does yet carry with it ſuch an air of 


ſimplicity and truth, and the circumſtance of 


meeting Gibbons and Shapely, ts ſo ſtrong in its 


favour, that I cannot think myſelf at Aer | 


quite to reject it. 


But then as after all, it vill not prove that: 


there is any ſuch N. E. paſſage as can be navi- 


gated, - uninterruptedly by ſhips; ſo muſt it 


therefore appear of muchſeſs 1 importance to have 


it fully diſcovered; and yet it muſt be owned, 


if navigable only for boats, that it highly de- 


ſerves very ſerious -confiderations from the 
government, 


4 
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b 1 | 
What effect this diſcovery might have on the 
trade of the Eaſt-India, and Hudſon's Bay com- 
panies; and in what way they ſhould be- com- 
penſated for the loſs they muſt expect to ſuffer 
thereby; (for I think common juſtice requires 
that by all means they be compenſated to the 
full, and this without paying the leaſt regard 
to thoſe who cry down with them, down with 
them even to the ground ;” and who, if them- 

ſelves had ſhares in theſe trades, would think 

themſelves very ill uſed, to be in fo arbitrary 
a manner deprived of the profits without full 
compenſations made for their loſs.) How much 
3 ſhould be given to the two compa- 
nies, I ſay, we cannot at preſent determine. It 
would too much lengthen this little tract, which 
has already grown, perhaps to too great a bulk, 
to enter into the detail of ſuch particulars : 
political diſcourſes muſt not be long, elſe they 
will be tedious. So here we ſhall for the pre- 

ſent put an end to this firſt part: intending, 
however, if God permit, to proceed with the 
leaſt loſs of time poſſible, to the remainder; in 
which, beſides the intereſts of the two compa- 
nies in queſtion. We ſhall endeavour to lay be- 
fore the public the true ſtate of our other colo- 
nies; and to ſhew how the Britiſh dominions 
beyond the Atlantic may be ſettled to the great- 
eſt ad vantage, and vaſtly more than perhaps the 
moſt ſanguine ſchemer at preſent thinks them 
capable of. hs ho 
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| rence following the word advanced, ought eto be incloſed thus 
( ). being a parenthefis.. - 


In the Introduction, p. ix. paragraph the laſt, p. 3. for five 


 buidifed fend five ths 


In the ſame Introduction, p. xiv. middle paragraph, a 


whole line is omitted after the word; confideret, Viz. as three. 


original diifiens of the whole g Jobs but 


Cap. 1 r e . laſt Hine but one dele they 


very, and page 7. laſt line but 


fix, 438 add alſo. 


Page 10. for laquitur read loquitur; hed the bot- 
oy het read parton, us, 


Page 11, . for be and - 


bis companions, &c. read, as he and his companions 
were — Sc. They diſcovered. 
Page 13. paragraph 2. I. 5. for he, read one. 
Page 14. Iaſt line but one, for peopling read plantin 
Page 16. near the middle for And read Irelan hn. 
Page 21. near the middle for the/+ read their; and 
fix lines lower, for or, Wr read and 
Wildechuſen. 
Chap. V. e 4. after Iceland, inſert before mentioned. 
ge 24. I. 2. for /o much read ſo great extent. 


Pag 3 25 after part, read is c4 iefly contiguous to 


— 
e 27.1. 10, 11; for never on any, read on no; 


EN ſame age, paragra h 2. I. 5* for not read 10. 4 


Page 29. I. 17. after which read latter. 

Page 30, I. 4. 5, for and tranifer, read and alſe 
transfer, —1, 10. for whell, read well ; and after the 
word them, the laſt in the paragraph, add all; and 


in paragraph 2, laſt line bur oue after either, inſert 5 


of them. 


de ks after the word /awelſth, dele 
Page 3, A rr 
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hap. VL, Pay Annen read ll; and icy 
| "neon Sr. 


Page / 32. I. 2, for England ; put England. 
5 


age 35. |. er then add 2 5 | N 
Page 37. 1. 7 afigr co infer the projident.. | 
Page40p 5:ifo . e eee 
2 2. I. 11. for one, read once. 
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oo FE 43- towards the bottom, bottom, read aw argument int | 
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2 12. io ahh reader . 
Pe Ve - drop 
„ . 14 7 for do, read does. 
| "Page $1. line the la ofthe inn pen, dels, L 
a N 3. for foot: or luv, read wat or bad, 
* 0 5 
Pag — 1. aſter are, inſert many e 
* age 555 * 4. o for @ king, read. F 
bs To tel of and for judgment read 
ph 2. J. 1 2 5 2 | 
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